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CREDIT UNIONS: In five years, assets have doubled (See page 36) 


This Month: 


MERCHANDISING MOTOR BANKING by Dale Graham 
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BANK AUDIT SURVEY IN PENNSYLVANIA by John Kinneman, Jr. 


A JOINT STUDY OF CHECK COLLECTIONS by Henry J. Boone 
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You learn a lot about people from 140 years of banking 


You learn respect for people’s courage— 
for the magnificent way they have faced up to 
every national crisis and brought the nation 
through stronger than ever. (The War of 1812 
started two days after our Bank was chartered 
on June 16, 1812, and we have served our coun- 
try through every war and depression since.) 


You get a sense of people’s inter-dependence 
—from long experience with the mutual benefits 
of foreign trade. (Our Foreign Department started 
in 1897. Today we have 56 Branches overseas.) 


You appreciate the value of neighborliness. 
City Bank started as a small-town bank, with 
a neighborly knowledge of the problems and 
needs of its customers. You'll find this same 
friendly spirit today in our 67 neighborhood 
Branches in Greater New York. 


You get proof of people’s honesty — from 
lending over two billion dollars in small loans 
through the first Personal Credit Department for 
small borrowers established by a big bank. 


You gain confidence for the future —The 
American people have the qualities of mind and 
soul to deal with whatever tests may lie ahead. 


It is our hope that The National City Bank of 
New York and the City Bank Farmers Trust 
Company may continue to deserve the people’s 
trust, and keep on playing their part in the devel- 
opment of our country. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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House Flag 


Sirs: Adopting a custom that is 
centuries-old among European financial 
institutions, the First National Bank 
of Minneapolis now flies its own house 





flag over its three main entrances. While 
certain large Eastern banks have flags 


of their own, the First National of 
Minneapolis is believed to be the first in 
this section of the country. 

The 8 x 12-foot flag was designed by 


Kay Crane of the bank’s advertising 
department. It has white lettering 
against a blue background. Gold stars 


arranged in an oval pattern around the 
lettering represent the bank’s offices and 
affiliates in the Minneapolis area. 

GORDON MALEN, 

Advertising Department, 

First National Bank, 

Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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Economie Education 


Sirs: We read with considerable in- 
terest the article on the economic edu- 
cation project for Indianapolis schools. 

It happens that we have been conduct- 
ing a similar program for the past three 
years in teaching banking subjects to 
high school seniors. Our work has con- 
sisted of a series of five weekly classes 
of 40 to 50 minutes each, with instruction 
by two of the bank’s officers. 


The first of the five classes covers a 
brief history of money and banking and 
the use of checking accounts. A check- 
ing account problem is given to each 
student. The second week reviews the 
check problem and takes up savings ac- 
counts. The third week covers invest- 
ments, the fourth loans and the fifth 
bank statements and the trust depart- 
ment. This is followed by a bank visit. 

Films and booklets prepared by the 
American Bankers Association are used 
in the classes. Instruction is accom- 
panied by blackboard demonstrations 
and question and answer periods. 

The students have written us many in- 
teresting letters as they have become 
better acquainted with banking. 

HENRY M. NEGLIA, Assistant Vice- 

President, 
Rutherford National Bank, 
Rutherford, New Jersey. 
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Better Mottoes 


Sirs: Ever since you published the 
story on our “Let’s Have Better Mottoes 








DON’T TELL US YOUR TROUBLES — 
WE'RE IN BUSINESS TOO 








| CAN KEEP CONFIDENTIAL 
WHAT YOU TELL ME 
BUT THE PEOPLE | TELL IT TO CAN’T 











THE MAN WITH 
TEN MILLION DOLLARS 
IS PROBABLY NO HAPPIER 
THAN THE MAN WITH NINE 
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Association” the letters 


in February, 
have been coming from far and near. 
Believe it or not, the “association” has 


A visit to the bank was part of the educational project 
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received requests from Bombay, India; 
from The Royal Bank of Scotland at 
Edinburgh; the Royal Municipality of 
Buffalo, Wilkie, Saskatchewan; The 
Faribault Chamber of Commerce in 
Minnesota; a professor of Albright Col- 
lege, Reading, Pennsylvania; a firm of 
management engineers at Palo Heights, 
Illinois—not to mention the bankers that 
want to get on our mailing list. 

It was also interesting to receive a 
letter from the Union Security Life In- 
surance Company of Greenville, Texas 
and to receive a letter from The Ladies 
Home Journal in Philadelphia. 

We are enclosing some of our more 
recent mottoes. 

HENRY SCARBOROUGH, 

Scarborough and Company, 

First National Bank Building, 

Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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TRENDS IN FINANCE 








Economic Yardsticks 
For Evaluating Candidates 

Recognizing that this is “open season 
for politics,” W. Randolph Burgess has 
suggested seven broad economic yard- 
sticks by which to measure the candi- 
dates and issues of the forthcoming na- 
tional election. 

While recognizing that financial insti- 
tutions must be nonpartisan, the well- 
known chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of The National City Bank of 
New York City told students at The 
Graduate School of Banking, Rutgers, 
that as private citizens bankers could 
discuss the public issues fully, frankly 
and objectively. He urged against 
making decisions on the basis of person- 
alities alone, or on any selfish motives, 
and advocated evaluating candidates and 
platforms by the following criteria: 

We need leaders who have effective 
policies to bring us nearer to peace and 
away from war. 

We need leaders of unquestioned in- 
tegrity. 

We need leaders whose objective is the 
freedom and opportunity of liberal de- 
mocracy and not paternalism. 

We need leaders who seek national 
unity of thought and action. 

We need leaders who really want to 
preserve good money of stable value and 
will follow vigorous and sound fiscal and 
monetary policies. 

We need leaders who have a vision of 
continued dynamic progress for our 
country based on individual initiative. 

We need leaders who put the long 
term well-being of all ahead of short 
term political advantage. 
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Savings and Investment 


Everyone knows about the great ex- 
pansion in savings since the fall of 1951, 
but not everyone realizes an important 
point about these welcome savings: they 
have been predominately in liquid form. 
Savings in any form help stem inflation 
but liquid savings are the principal in- 
fluence on open market interest rates. 
And so for those who worry about in- 
vestment prices, yield curves, and all of 
the other aspects of the high grade se- 
curities markets this second, less ob- 
served fact is of great significance. 

Those who try to fathom the nature of 
current savings find the subject com- 
plicated because different agencies of 
government collect the two sets of sav- 
ings figures. The United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce prepares personal 
savings estimates as a part of its national 
Income figures. The Securities and Ex- 
thange Commission prepares the esti- 
mates of liquid savings. The two sets 
of figures are not expected to embrace 
the same magnitudes exactly and those 
who are familiar with this can make 
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Tip to investors: Watch the trend of liquid savings 


allowances for the differences. But for 
casual users the differences can be con- 
fusing. Both sets of figures are shown 
in the accompanying chart in quarterly 
form. As this chart shows, liquid savings 
were high for the two years immediately 
following the war. But since 1948, they 
have been quite low—until the past year. 

What is liquid. Liquid savings are im- 
plied by the S.E.C. logic to be those 
forms of assets that can be realized upon 
quickly. Savings deposits in banks and 
savings and share accounts in savings 
and loan associations are excellent il- 
lustrations of such assets. The S.E.C. 
compilation also includes as liquid sav- 
ings purchases of U.S. Savings bonds 
and corporate securities as well as 
equities in insurance reserves and pension 
funds. 

Those financial institutions that hold 
liquid savings generally have the obliga- 
tion of investing the funds in rather con- 
servative form. That usually means the 
purchase of open market obligations or 
good mortgages. Thus when liquid sav- 
ings tend to be high, these institutions 
have more funds and tend to bid up 
prices and lower the yields on these 
obligations. That is partly what has 
been happening during the past few 
weeks and months. 

What is not liquid. The estimates made 
by the Department of Commerce of per- 
sonal savings presumably include most 
of these liquid savings, but they also 
include more. They include the earnings 
reinvested in their businesses by farmers 
and small unincorporated businesses. 
They also include equities in homes pur- 
chased by individuals. While these forms 
of savings are fine for the economy, 
they do not have as much direct effect 


on interest rates and on the markets. 

One of the strange things about these 
figures is that in some periods liquid 
savings can be, and are, larger than 
personal savings. The explanation is that 
in some periods individual persons or 
groups can spend more than they save 
—they “dissave.” And then during cer- 
tain periods both farmers and small 
businessmen may accumulate cash (which 
shows up as liquid savings but are not 
personal savings, as a result of depreci- 
ation allowances in excess of current 
capital outlays or as the result of 
reducing inventories). Both facts are 
thought to have been true of small unin- 
corporated business enterprises during 
recent periods. While manufacturing in- 
ventories have gone up, retail trade in- 
ventories have gone down. 


The period ahead. While the recent im- 
provement in liquid savings has eased 
the money and capital markets, there is 
no guarantee that this condition will 
continue. Indeed, if the record shows any 
one fact clearly it is that savers can 
change their minds quickly about the 
form as well as the amount of their sav- 
ings. However, as long as the flow of 
liquid savings remains high there prob- 
ably will tend to be a little easing of 
interest rates. Mortgage demands prob- 
ably are the critical factor. If housing 
starts should sink, money could be quite 
free. But if housing starts should be 
above a million, as many rather expect, 
and if the liquidity of savings should 
taper off, then interest rates could quickly 
reverse their direction. 

It is this line of “ifs” that give money 
market forecasters so many grey hairs 
—when they are so lucky as to have kept 
a few hairs for greying! 











Your bank 
keeps the full 


commicgion 


when you cell 


Bank of America 


“BolN TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


Get full return on your Travelers 
Cheque business. Sell the cheque 
that offers you 


@ full commission 
@ worldwide acceptance 
@ simplified accounting 


@ prompt refunds 


For further information on the 
sale of world-famous Bank of 
America Travelers Cheques, write 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL TRUSVS3 ASSOCIATION 


Travelers Cheque Department 
625 Market Street 
San Francisco, California 


Over 530 branches in California. 
Overseas branches: London, Guam, 
Yokohama, Kobe, Tokyo, Manila, 
Bangkok. Representatives: New York, 
Washington, Milan, Paris, Duesseldorf, 
Mexico City, Zurich. Correspondents 
throughout the world. 





MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 











Stock Exchange Film 

“What Makes Us Tick,” a full-color, 
animated cartoon produced by the New 
York Stock Exchange is contributing to 
a better understanding of American 
business with its entertaining account of 
how and where industry raises its money 
for plants and equipment to expand 
needed production. Organizations desir- 
ing to show the film may obtain it with- 
out charge through any member firm of 
the Exchange, or through the National 
Association of Stock Exchange Firms. 

Non-technical. In everyday language 
this new technicolor cartoon not only 
explains where business gets its capital 


| but also where the Stock Exchange fits in 


as a national market for the sales of 
shares in various enterprises. It cites 


| the measures taken for protection of in- 
| vestors, how common stocks are bought 


and sold, and what a broker does. 
The picture unfolds with “John Q. 
Public” at home in his new long-term 


| mortgaged house, his new car, his savings 
| account for emergencies, and his secret 
| bankroll hidden in a mounted fish. John 
| is thinking of this unproductive bank- 
| roll and of ways to put it to work. He 


learns of a manufacturer of oildrums so 
superior that the maker can’t keep up 
with demand. 

Fast-moving. The oil drum manufac- 
turer forms a corporation and sells stock 
to finance production. His dealings with 
the Securities Exchange Commission, 
how his company qualifies for listing on 
the Stock Exchange and ODM becomes 
a new symbol on the ticker tape, are told 
in a fast-moving continuity. 

The picture well illustrates how man- 
agement, labor and investors have com- 
bined to build America. 
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Business Forecasting 

For bankers and businessmen desiring 
a practical working knowledge of the 
subject, Business Forecasting is a new 


| book designed to supply this need. It is 


the work of Frank D. Newbury, and is 
based on his own broad experience which 
includes 10 years as a vice-president di- 


| recting forecasting activities for West- 


inghouse Electric Corporation, and on 
field studies of forecasting methods em- 
ployed by over 30 business corporations. 

Chapters are devoted to tested meth- 
ods for forecasting national production, 
national income, product prices and 
product sales, and Mr. Newbury’s objec- 
tive is to help businessmen organize their 
own special forecasting activities with 
some assurance of success. 

The 273-page volume, priced at $4.75, 
is published by The McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 327 W. 41st Street, New York 
386, New York. 
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Oil Floods Dakota Banks 
Banks in North Dakota’s oil country 


| look like five and ten cent stores on the 
| Saturday night before Christmas. 


This apt description appeared in a re- 
cent news story carried by The Bismarck 
(North Dakota) Tribune, sketching the 
effect of the oil boom on the banks. 





NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANG 





on some things 
you should know about stocks... 








“What Makes Us Tick’ 


Deposit boom. William S. Davidson, 
president of the American State Bank of 
Williston, estimates that oil has meant a 
deposit increase of more than $2,500,000 
for his institution in the past 18 months. 
Deposits of the First International Bank 
in little Watford City (population 1,600) 
went up more than $1,000,000 in the 
year since oil was discovered in a nearby 
county, and now oil has been found in 
the immediate local area. 

As to loans, farmers are paying off 
their mortgages from the proceeds re- 
ceived from oil leases and mineral rights, 
but this is more than offset by credit de- ¢ 
mands from other sources. 

Business loans. There is a heavy de 
mand for loans from local people who 
want to start new businesses in the grow- 
ing oil communities. However, President 
Davidson in Williston reports that he has 
rejected some 90 per cent of these re § 
quests for lack of security, most would € 
be borrowers wanting to pay off their} 
loans out of anticipated profits. “We're 
not gambling on the future,’ the banker 
told the news reporter. “We must re- 
member we’ve got only one small oil field 
at present. This boom could turn out to 
be a dud yet and we would be holding the 
bag.” 

For drilling wells. The banks are als0 
getting requests for loans from brokers 
and from oil operators for money 0 
finance drilling operations or to get wells 
ready for production. Some of the banks 
are wondering how long it will be »efore 
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they have to supplement their staffs of 
tellers and bookkeepers with geologists 
or petroleum engineers. However, the 
trend is for them to work with city banks 
that have such experts and the know-how 
for handling loans for well operations. 
The American State Bank, for example, 
works closely with The First National 
Bank and Trust Company of Tulsa and 
the First National Bank of Chicago. 

The local banks will make loans for 
drilling wells in oil-proven areas only, 
but not for wildcat drilling in territory 
not definitely known to contain oil. 

President Davidson said an operator 
must have two producing wells before 
his bank will loan him money for drilling 
another. These are long term loans aver- 
aging four years. 

Get-ready loans. Another type of loan 
is to enable an operator to get ready for 
production, and covers an average period 
of 90 days. The bank puts up the money 
needed to get pipe, tanks and the like to 
put the well in commercial production. 
In such cases the well must have been 
drilled and oil found in commercial quan- 
tities. That’s where the geologists come 
in; they check the well closely to deter- 
mine its oil production ability or poten- 
tiality. As further protection, the banks 
take a mortgage on the operator’s hold- 
ings, such as oil leases and any mineral 
rights he may own. It recently took the 
American State Bank three months to 
get the necessary papers drawn and 
proper investigations made on a loan. 


To brokers. Still a third type of loan 
is to brokers dealing in leases and min- 
eral rights. The American State Bank 
has made a number of these, the top loan 
being $10,000. The news story states 
that before they can obtain such credits, 
brokers must have property or other col- 
lateral in the Williston trade territory. 
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Popular Stock Offering 

F. N. Belgrano, president of the First 
National Bank of Portland (Oregon), 
claims that his institution’s sale of an 
additional 200,000 shares of stock was 
one of the most successful offerings of 
any bank in the country. The record 
would indicate that he wasn’t exagerat- 
ing. 

For only 45 out of the 200,000 shares 
offered were not subscribed for through 
the exercising of stockholders’ rights be- 
fore they expired. And, one stockholder 
having the right to purchase 27 shares 
was known to be traveling outside the 
United States. So, that left only 18 
shares owned by stockholders who over- 
looked the opportunity to exercise their 
privilege. The bank made arrangements 
to protect these stockholders for a rea- 
sonable time should they wish to acquire 
the stock to which they were entitled, 
upon satisfactory proof that they were 
not appraised of the offering. 
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“djusting Bank Reserves 
Management of a bank’s reserve ac- 

count is a skilled art which has grown 

more important since higher interest 
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rates make it more expensive to hold 
excess reserves, and more difficult now 
that interest rates on Government se- 
curities move more freely. 

To the central bank, reserves are a 
vital phase of broad monetary policy, 
and control over them is a primary 
means of influencing the money supply. 
But to the commercial banker, reserves 
are at the core of everyday operations; 
they go up and down when customers 
deposit or draw out currency, when they 
deposit or write checks, when the bank 
sells or buys securities or engages in 
countless other transactions which are 
an ordinary part of its business. 

Banks are now changing the method 
by which they adjust their reserves, ac- 




















cording to an informative article in the 
June Business Review of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Philadelphia. Buying or 
selling of Government securities has be- 
come less important, while borrowing 
from the Federal Reserve Banks and use 
of Federal funds, i.e., over-night borrow- 
ing and lending of reserves among 
banks, have increased. 

Reserves tighter. The article points out 
that these changes reflect changes in 
Federal Reserve policies. Since the “ac- 
cord” on monetary and debt manage- 
ment policies, reached by the Treasury 
and the Federal Reserve System over a 
year ago, bank reserves have been less 
freely available. Because prices of Gov- 
ernment securities now move freely in 








$4,000,000 BURLINGTON, VT 
2% Bonds, Due 1957-81 
19,600,000 CINCINNATI, O., 
134 & 114% Bonds, Due 1953-92 
2,350,000 CRANSTON, R. I. 
2\4% Bonds, Due 1953-79 
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MUNICIPAL BONDS 


NEw IssuEsS—1052 


FIRST SIX MONTHS 
Purchased and Offered by HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 
alone or with associates 


The tax-exempt status of income from State and Municipal 
Bonds has acquired increased investment value under the 
higher tax rates of the Revenue Act of 1951. 
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SEND FOR TIMELY MID-YEAR 
SURVEY AND TAX CHART 
New 1952 Mid-Year Survey of the Municipal Bond 
Market presents up-to-date information on the mar- 
ket, supply, demand, volume, price trends. Tax Chart 
helps you determine the value of tax exemption in 
your income bracket. Send for both, no obligation. 
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No. 17, 2.70% Bonds, Due 1953-81 
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Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. and others. 
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response to supply and demand condi- 
tions, banks have been discouraged from 
adjusting reserves by selling Govern- 
ments. In an unsupported market, banks 
must find buyers other than the Federal 
Reserve. 

With reserves less freely available 
from other sources, banks have borrowed 
more extensively from the Reserve 
Banks. The chart at the right shows that 
average daily borrowings of all member 
banks in the United States during 1951 
were consistently above 1950, and this 
year are still higher than the comparable 
period last year. 

According to plan. A major objective 
of the Treasury-Federal Reserve “ac- 
cord”, the Review article explains, is to 


permit the short-term (Government se- 
curities) market to adjust to a position 
at which banks would depend upon this 
borrowing at the Federal Reserve to 
make needed adjustments in their re- 
serves. When a bank borrows from a 
Reserve Bank, the addition to reserves is 
much less likely to be permanent than 
when a bank sells Governments to the 
Federal Reserve. The reason is not only 
that banks dislike to be in debt for ex- 
tended periods but also that the borrow- 
ing transaction is for a short, fixed 
period and involves close contact be- 
tween the member bank and the Reserve 
Bank; excessive borrowing can be dis- 
couraged directly, if necessary. 

The increased use of Federal funds, 
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IMPERIAL 


THE BANK THAT SERVICE BUILT 
IMPERIAL BANK OF CANADA 


Your customers are 
looking at Canada, 


ARE YOU? 


U.S. capital is busy in Canada, developing vast 
deposits of copper, iron, lead, zinc, titanium .. 
helping to finance the tremendous oil boom 
in the west. 


Let Imperial Bank keep you up-to-date on 
Canada's changing scene. With branches 

located strategically throughout the mining 

and oil fields, we can provide 
information about business conditions, trends 
and opportunities. 


intimate 


We invite interested U.S. Banks to 
write us... we'll be glad to 
outline our services. Write 
Superintendent of 
Foreign Business, 
Head Office, 

b. Toronto; 


‘ 
as} 


pay 
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| tightening in reserves. 











BORROWING AT FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
All member banks U. 8S. (Daily averages ) 
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Reflects tightening of reserves 


that is, very short-term shifting of re- 
serves among banks, also reflects the 
Banks have be- 
come more anxious to economize the 
reserves available and to avoid the ex- 


| pense of holding excess reserves. 


Philadelphia idea. The Review de- 
scribes a unique system which a number 
of Philadelphia banks set up more than 
three years ago for trading in Federal 
funds. Every day representatives of nine 
large Philadelphia banks clear their in- 
formation on Federal funds through a 
large securities dealer. A bank which 
may be anxious to lend excess reserve 
funds no longer has to canvass the other 
banks in town to find out which banks 
might need reserves temporarily. The 
dealer puts borrowers and lenders in 
touch with each other. Dealers in other 
cities frequently offer this same service, 
but Philadelphia is said to be the only 
place where information is pooled by all 
the large banks as a regular part of the 
daily routine. 


4 ° ° 


Bank Salary Trend 
Here and Abroad 


Several financial institutions have in- 
quired whether Dr. Roland I. Robinson, 
professor of banking at Northwestern 
University, has brought up to date his 
analysis of bank salary trends published 
in the August, 1950 issue of Burroughs 
Clearing House. 

In response, Professor Robinson makes 
the following observations, based on the 
official earnings reports of Federal Re- 
serve member banks and similar sum- 
mary figures of insured non-member 
commercial banks published in the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bulletin for May, 1952: 

The “average” bank officer was paid 
about $6,600 a year in 1951, or $550 a 
month. On the average, he had a boost 
in salary from 1950 of $375 a year or 
about $30 a month. This was roughly 
a 6 per cent boost in pay. 

The “average” non-official bank em- 
ployee in 1951 was paid $2,580 which 
was a $160 boost over his 1950 pay. The 
rate of increase was a bit more than 
61% per cent. 


Living cost comparison. These salary 
improvements closely followed the in- 
crease in the cost of living in 1951, which 
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Spustesilly. NOGEPTED... 


Wherever your customers go—across the 
state or around the globe—you can always 
be sure they will feel safe and at home with 
American Express Travelers Cheques. For 
these Travelers Cheques are constant re- 
minders of your bank’s service at its best! 


The Most Honored Cheques 
in the World 


Through more than 60 years of service to 
the public, backed by vigorous promotion 
and national advertising, American Express 
Travelers Cheques have always been the 
best-known cheques by far . . . instantly 
recognized and accepted ina million places 
in this country and all over the world. 











Spendable anywhere, anytime, they're 
100% safe, easiest to cash! 


Exclusive Plus Services 


Think of the extra services available only 
through American Express! Every one of 
more than 200 offices in the United States 
and abroad becomes a “service station” for 
your customers — providing willing assist- 
ance for any travel problem. In case of loss 
or theft, when speed counts most, a quick 
refund or financial help is given with the 
same degree of courtesy your customers 
find at your bank. Doesn't all this add up 
to greater customer satisfaction? 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES 





THE MOST WIDELY ACCEPTED CHEQUES IN THE WORLD! 


July, 1952 
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In 1951, living costs slightly narrowed the gap 


went up about 8 per cent. Moreover, as 
the accompanying chart shows, in the 
five-year period since 1947 both officers 
and employees of banks have somewhat 
outdistanced the cost of living. In this 
longer interval officers’ pay went up 26 
per cent, employees’ pay went up 22 per 
cent, while the cost of living went up 
about 16 per cent. 

Percentagewise, the officers of small 
banks received relatively bigger boosts 
than those in large banks in 1951. This 
larger than average increase for country 
bankers can be considered a “catching 
up” process. In many small towns the 
pay of bank officers had lagged behind 
other rates of pay. In recent years, how- 
ever, these banks have had better earn- 
ings and have been able to improve sal- 
aries. It is also likely that in terms of 
“fringe” benefits, the banks in smaller 
towns have shown more relative improve- 
ment. The big banks already had pension 
plans and other supplements; the addi- 
tion of these extras in smaller towns is 
more recent. 

Differences moderate. For non-officer 
personnel, the salary trend in 1951 was 
just the reverse. Employees in the larger 
banks received the bigger pay boosts. The 
biggest absolute and percentage increase 
occurred in New York City; here the 
average increase in bank employee sal- 
aries was about 10 per cent, an unusu- 
ally large uptrend. With this exception, 
bank employees tended to receive pay in- 
creases of between 5 and 7 per cent. 
When allowance is made for the fact that 
the employees of city banks include a 
greater number of persons of long tenure 
holding important even if non-official 
jobs, the differences among classes of 
banks is relatively moderate. 


° 


Since the beginning of the year bank 
salaries in the British banks have been 
generously readjusted to meet the higher 
cost of living, and they are now said to 
compare favorably with those offered by 
any other line of activity in Britain. 


8 


This has changed the whole picture of 
bank recruiting. The big British banks 
have had a frustrating experience since 
the end of World War II with the re- 
cruitment of satisfactory young men for 
their staffs. One reason was that the 
type of men wanted corresponded almost 
exactly with the standards of education 
and fitness required by the military serv- 
ices, who offered the lure of commissioned 
rank as an objective. Industry, seeking 
young men for future managerial posts, 
offered a five-day week besides salary in- 
ducements. British schoolmasters ap- 
peared to have a prejudice against rec- 
ommending banking as a career. And, 
with the Socialist regime there was a 
marked expansion of government em- 


ployment, but this trend has now been 
reversed. 

Salaries advertised. With the new sal- 
ary scales, the British banks have adopt- 
ed aggressive measures to meet the staff 
problem. To acquaint desirable young 
men with the nature of the opportunities 
available to them, the banks have resort- 
ed to display advertising in the London 
evening newspapers, giving details re- 
garding salaries, ages, and minimum ex- 
pectation of remuneration up to age 31 
or 32. 

The Midland Bank led off with an ad- 
vertisement citing the beginning salaries 
and the usual educational qualifications 
for different age brackets. For young 
men of 16 the present entering salary for 
central London is £235 annually, for en- 
trants of 20-21 salaries are from £325 
to £350, and for those in the 22 to 26 
age bracket salaries range from £380 to 
£570. Total remuneration rises to £710 
by age 32, which is very good indeed for 
Britain. For men of outstanding ability 
there is, of course, no limit. 

Objective accomplished. The other 
banks have adopted similar measures and 
there have been large numbers of appli- 
cations from suitable young men, so that 
although salary costs have increased the 
recruitment problem appears to have 
been solved. The decision to advertise for 
staff additions constitutes somewhat of 
a minor revolution in British banking 
traditions. The editor of the London 
Bankers’ Magazine summed it up thus: 

“It needs no vivid imagination to pic- 
ture the reactions of the banker of pre- 
war days if he could have been vouch- 
safed a sight of the advertisements to 
come. That a bank clerk of 32 would ever 
have a salary of £750 per annum would 
have been surprising enough in itself; 
that even then it would be necessary to 
advertise for him might well have been 
regarded as altogether too fantastic a 
horror of war.” 


British banks now advertise starting salaries 





A CAREER IN THE MIDLAND BANK 


The Midland Bank has a limited number of vacancies 
in the London district for young men of ability and 
personality who are prepared to make a career in the 
Bank, 


AGE oF Praesent ANNUAL. 
Appointment = Usuai. QuaLiricaTions REMUNERATION 
ON ENTRY IN 


Centrat LONDON 


16 General Certificate of 
Education (English and 
Mathematics 


are an 
advantage)... £235 
20/21 Higher School Conificeta, 
held by those who 
—— National Service 
direct from ‘ £325/350 


Somidered,  poovided 
consi , 
have 
a a Fes. oom 
Service ... ies oes £380/570 


Total remuneration rises to £710 by age 32 


Mn 
contributory pension scheme 
Comprehensive scalning'ts gihtiies abigail 
for promotion are numerous. The highest posts in 
the Bank are open to all members of the staff. 

Applicants aged 18 years and over are required 
to write suitably to the Ministry of: Labour, 
58 Moorgate, E.C.2. Those under the age of 18 may 
apply in writing direct to Staff Department, Midland 
Bank Limited, Poultry, E.€. 2. 


22/26 Applicants with special 








NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK 


The Bank, which has over 1,200 Branches, has 
vacancies for boys and young men between the 
ages of 16 and 25 who are attracted to a career 
which, bein, interesting and of value to the com- 
munity, also provides ample and attractive 
possibilities of promotion for those with ambition 
and enterprise. 


EDUCATIONAL STANDARD 


The General Certificate, or an equivalent, 
including passes in English and Mathematics. 


REMUNERATION 


At present this commences in London at £237 
p.a. at age 16 and increases annually on a graduated 
basis, subject to satisfactory reports, to £710 p.a. at 
age 31. (In the country these figures are £50 p.a. 
less.) Beyond this, there is great scope for those 
whose efficiency and sense of responsibility are 
proved. 

TRAINING AND PROSPECTS 


Entrants are given full opportunity to equip 
themselves for all the responsible Danking posts 
including management, and are specially encour- 
aged to develop personality, initiative and self- 
expression. Those showing particular merit are 
singled out early in their careers for special training. 
Bow 20 sary 

Details of the full terms and conditions of ser- 
vice, which embrace many attractive features, may 


be obtained from the Manager of the nearest 
Branch or from 








Applications for entry from candidates aged 
18 and over can only be considered subject to 
Ministry of Labour approval. 
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_ Whatever your need, whatever service you who can help you 
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£325 of Division F at The First National Bank of 
0 26 ; oe DIVISION F 
30 to Chicago will give your problem prompt, and 
8 effective personal attention. Banks and Bankers 
‘lity Und , divisi l a Joun J. ANTON Gaytorp A. FREEMAN, Jr. 
y nder our unique divisional organization, aa diibeadlilieil 
in the men of Division F specialize exclusively ae 
gp ; . Central Territorial Group 
} anc in serving our correspondent banks. They 
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RED DS. LOYD, Asstistan sashver 
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Epwarp E. Brown, Chairman of the Board 
James B. Forcan, Vice-Chairman 
Homer J. Livineston, President 


WaLter M. HeymMAnn, Vice-President 


Harotp V. AmsBerc, Vice-President Huco A. AnpEerson, Vice-President HERBERT P. Snyper, Vice-President 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe and Clark Streets 
Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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By KEITH G. CONE 


Vice-President, La Salle National Bank, 
Chicago 90, Illinois 


Finaneing Car Rental and Leasing Firms 





interested in the financing of car 

rental and leasing firms. We went 
into the matter rather carefully and 
came to the conclusion that it had many 
possibilities for loan business that would 
be safe and profitable for the bank. It 
particularly seemed that there was an 
increasing market for the leasing of 
automobiles and trucks. 

There is a distinction in the use of 
the words “leasing” and “rental” by 
those in the business. Rental usually 
refers to the daily or weekly rental of 
a vehicle to transients, or even to firms 
which have use for the vehicle for 
periods of time. Leasing, however, refers 
to an arrangement by which the lessee 
agrees to use a particular automobile 
and signs a lease that sets forth the 
terms under which he uses it, as well 
as the rental terms. 

Our study convinced us that these 
were specialized businesses, each requir- 
ing a different approach and treatment. 
We felt that for our own particular 
operation we preferred to concentrate 
on passenger car leasing, with a mini- 
mum of truck leasing. 

The business of renting and leasing 
cars is not a new one. However, it is 
only in the post-war period that it has 
reached considerable proportions. Illus- 
trative of the volume possibilities is a 
lease deal that is now in the final stage 
of negotiation, which will involve a total 
of $4,000,000 to $6,000,000 over a period 


Ante three years ago we became 

















At left, C. R. Musgrave, Jr., vice-president, Rental Transportation, Inc., nationwide 
leasing firm, discusses operating figures with Mr. Cone 


“A safe, profitable loan business for the bank” 


of the next few months. One of the 
major companies in the country is con- 
verting its entire fleet of cars and trucks 
to a lease basis. The financing is being 
done through several insurance com- 
panies who will operate through the 
services of the bank as trustee. 










TRI- 
STATE 
SERVICE 
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* un 
FRANCISCO 





Member 
Federal 
Deposit 


Banks in four Ports 
that operate as one 


This Bank’s Tri-state organization offers a long-estab- 
lished Pacific Coast banking connection that, by policy 
and practice, is one institution, under one management, 
with one responsibility and one common purpose. 


That common purpose is to give customers not only an 
intimate and specialized local service, but the full benefit 
of our Coastwide experience and facilities, as well. 


You will not find this unique service elsewhere. 


Incorporated in 1864 





Insurance 

Cor por ation SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND «+ SEATTLE + TACOMA 
{Two Offices) 
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Truck leasing has grown up since the 
depression from approximately 1,500 
units to more than 60,000 leased vehicles 
today, and it is estimated that there are 
about 1,000 firms in this field. 

Car leasing and rental companies have 
similarly grown and there are approxi- 
mately 1,500 of these organizations in 
existence at the present time, many of 
which have branches in various parts 
of the country. 

The business of financing them has 
expanded accordingly. Some of the 
rental and leasing companies are in a 
financial position where they can obtain 
good-sized lines of credit from their 
banks on a commercial basis. Many of 
the companies, however, are unable to 
do so and therefore must depend upon 


| the value of the motor vehicle and the 


| substantial character of the firms with 


| 
THE Bank OF CALIFORNIA 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 





which they do business. 

One of the major problems, both from 
the standpoint of the leasing company 
and the financing agency, has to do with 
the disposition of the used car. The 
leasing company must have a market 
for its used cars that will enable it to 
dispose of the vehicles without  sub- 
stantial loss. In our opinion, the opera- 
tions of firms in this field are geared in 
too many instances to the amount they 
can obtain on the used cars, although 
of course there are definite advantages 
in this.. The depreciation is usually 
taken on a basis of three years and 
does provide a basis for capital gains, 
which is more beneficial than a like 
amount of profit from operations. 
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Another foremost problem for the 
leasing company is to obtain a satis- 
factory source of new cars. It appears 
that an operation of 300 or more cars 
is essential in order to break even and 
start in the profit bracket. It is also 
necessary to have points of contact for 
car delivery and maintenance, in the 
areas of operation. Ordinarily, a leasing 
firm is able to make arrangements to 
buy its automobiles from a dealer on a 
basis of $50 to $100 or more above cost, 
depending upon the make and _ price 
bracket. Usually the dealer agrees to 
take the used car, although not always. 

Rental terms vary according to the 
area and the extent of maintenance, 
insurance and other benefits offered. 
Rates on the lower priced cars range 
from $60 to $80 a month, and on higher 
priced cars anywhere from $80 to $200 
a month. The great majority of cars 
on lease are the less costly makes. 

Fleet leasing is, of course, on a less 
expensive basis per car than leasing to 
individuals. 


N the area of financing the leasing 
company, we find a wide variance of 
plans and rates. Rates range all the 
way from a 3% to 4% per annum 
simple interest line of credit to the 
large companies, to the discount method 
with monthly payments geared to the 


income or the depreciation of the vehicle. | 
Here are some examples of installment | 


plans used: 
Supposing the cost of the vehicle to 


the leasing company is $1,800. An ad- | 
vance of 85% of that would be made | 


by the financing agency. Payments 
would be set up on the basis of 36 equal 
monthly payments. During the course 
of this three year interval, however, 
since the leasing company in most in- 
stances agrees to provide a new vehicle 
annually, new cars would be substituted 
at the end of both the first and second 
years, without any further advance. 
Thus, under this arrangement the fi- 
nancing agency is in a very preferred 
position and it is a most attractive deal. 
Rates vary from 3% discount up to 4% 
or 5% in some cases. 

Another typical arrangement is a 
75% advance against the leasing com- 
pany’s cost, with repayments over 24 
months and a replacement at the end 
of the first year. 

A third plan is to set up the financing 
on the basis of a three year amortiza- 
tion, but to provide for 12 payments and 
the 13th a balloon, or 11 payments with 
the 12th a balloon. When a new car is 
supplied at the end of this yearly period, 
a new deal is entered into. The same 
arrangement has also been applied on 
a 24 months basis. The balloon aspect 
has an effect upon the yield, and rates 
are usually varied accordingly. 

Promotion of this type of financing is 
not on any organized basis. Usually it 
1s a matter of discussing the particular 
needs of the individual leasing company. 
I know of no bank that is actively so- 
liciting such business, although the La 
Salle National, among others, has be- 
come known as a bank that is interested 
In it, receptive to it, and understands 
the problems involved. 
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Today’s Embezzler 


takes a 


BIGGER BITE® 


Almost every day headlines like these drive home the fact that 
today’s embezzlements are not only more frequent but larger. 
Jn many recent cases, the shortage has far exceeded the amount 
of the bond. 

With your transactions involving larger amounts, and with 
increasing inflationary pressures on employees, now is the time 
to re-examine your Blanket Bond protection and make sure it 
is in line with today’s greater risks. 

Our agent in your community will gladly arrange for one of 
our Bank Specialists to help review your bonding program. 

Call our agent — now! 


"Bank Questionnaire Manual’’—FREE!————_ 


If you’d like a copy of our helpful booklet which makes 
many practical suggestions about internal controls for both 
large and small banks —just address Agency & Production 
Department. Thousands of bankers have written for it. 


AMERICAN SURETY 


vonereeemeeme COMPANY 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
FIDELITY - SURETY - CASUALTY - INLAND MARINE - ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY swat eae 2 
AVIATION INSURANCE THROUGH UNITED STATES AVIATION UNDERWRITERS. INC. 
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At frequent intervals throughout the day and night Chase trucks 
rush remittance letters from post offices and express terminals to the Bank... 
Checks are sorted immediately into groups. Those on 
New York are sent by messenger to the Clearing House 
for the 2, 8 and 9 a.m. clearings. Checks received up to 
9:15 a.m. are included in the final clearings for the day at 10 a.m. 
Out-of-town items get special treatment, 
including microfilming for the protection of our correspondents... 
Checks go from Chase “the fastest way”—and that includes extensive 
use of air transport wherever practical. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


12 Burroughs Clearing House 
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BANKING NEWS 








AT. B. Results 


Through the halls and assembly rooms 
of the Rice Hotel in Houston, Texas, 
some 1500 bank people have pursued the 
wide range of events and activities that 
made up the 50th Annual Convention of 
the American Institute of Banking. The 
1500 delegates represented some 93,000 
bank employees throughout the country 
who are members of the Institute, which 
is the educational section of the American 
Bankers Association and is the world’s 
largest educational institution of its type. 

Highlighting a convention that was 
notable for many outstanding addresses 
and entertainment features were the 
contests, for both Institute offices and 
special achievement recognition, that 
have become important activities at 
every A.I.B. convention. The presidency 
of the Institute for 1952-53 fell to Martin 
J. Travers, vice-president of The Marine 
Trust Company of Western New York, 
Niagara Falls, New York. A close con- 
test for the vice-presidency of the Insti- 
tute brought Stetson B. Harman, trust 
officer and assistant secretary of the 
First Trust and Savings Bank of Pasa- 
dena, California, into the second office 
of the Institute for the coming year. 


Orientation and training. In summing 
up the past year’s activities of the Insti- 
tute, Alton P. Barr, retiring A.I.B. presi- 
dent, and vice-president of the Security 
Commercial Bank, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, laid particular emphasis upon the 
double-barrelled program of orientation 
and short course training for new em- 
ployees that was developed during the 
year. The orientation program reached 
a head with the publication of “You and 
Banking,” which was reported fully in 
the September, 1951, issue of Burroughs 





Martin J. Travers, left, new A.I.B. presi- 
dent, presents silver service to Alton P. 
Barr, retiring president 


For a job well done 


Clearing House. The short course train- 
ing program, which was initiated during 
the war years, has been accelerated as 
a means of counterbalancing the fluctuat- 
ing employment situation in the bank 
field. The need for developing and 
furthering both of these activities evolved 
from a series of conferences between 
A.I.B. officials and bank management. 


Speakers and publicity. Many continu- 
ing A.I.B. activities, designed to increase 
member interest in banking as a profes- 
sion, reach a point of culmination at 
each A.I.B. convention. One of the most 
important of these is the A.I.B. National 
Public Speaking Contest, with contestants 


from individual A.I.B. chapters through- 
out the country competing for the A. P. 
Giannini Educational Endowment Prizes. 
The top cash award of $500 this year 
went to Hugh Darling of The Riggs 
National Bank, Washington, D. C. The 
Washington Chapter, A.I.B., of which Mr. 
Darling is a member, was awarded the 
A. P. Giannini Memorial Trophy. 

A debate team composed of bankers 
from Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, defeated 
debaters from the A.I.B. Chapter of New 
Haven, Connecticut, to win the National 
Debate Contest for the Jesse H. Jones 
National Convention Debate Fund Prizes. 
The members of the winning team were 
Grady D. Harris, Jr. and Frank J. Lake, 
both of the Liberty National Bank and 
Trust Company, Oklahoma City. 

Forty-four chapters of the Institute 
participated in the annual publicity com- 
petition, entering scrapbooks containing 
newspaper clippings, programs, photo- 
graphs, and similar promotional material 
which had been part of their publicity 
program during the past year. Top 
honors in each classification according 
to chapter size went to the A.I.B. groups 
in Chicago, Illinois, Scranton, Pennsy]l- 
vania, and Elmira, New York. 
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Posting Pattern 


The neatly-ordered office pictured on 
the next page is the bookkeeping depart- 
ment of The Central National Bank of 
Richmond, Richmond, Virginia. Many 
work-easing improvements resulted in 
the operational sections of this bank as a 
result of a remodeling program completed 
last year. In this busy department, work 
noise is deadened by a sound-proof ceiling 
and composition tile flooring. The louv- 


Contests culminate A. I. B. activities designed to increase member interest in banking 


National Public Speaking Contest: 
Monroe County Savings 


Oakland, Cal. 





wuly, 1952 


Chairman, Richard T. Brairton, 
Bank, Rochester, 
winner, Francis M. Keeley, National Shawmut Bank of Boston; 
first place, Hugh Darling, Riggs National Bank, Washington, D. C.; 
third place, William T. Allen, American Trust Company, 


N. Y.3 


second place 


Grady D. 





National Debate Contest, winners holding trophy. Left to right: 
Frank J. Lake, Liberty National Bank and Trust Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; committee chairman, George W. Geuder, Tradesmen’s 
National Bank and Trust Co., Philadelphia; Alton P. Barr; A. Dee 
Simpson, vice-chairman, National Bank of Commerce, Houston; 
Harris, Jr., Liberty National Bank and Trust Co. 
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Manned by officials with years of 
experience, our Correspondent 
Bank Division renders a complete 
service, conducted in an intimate 
and personalized manner. 














Cooperation is our guiding policy. 


The 
Public National 


BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
Established 1908 


Member: New York Clearing House 
Association, Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 














Improvements speed work-flow, Central National Bank of Richmond 


ered fluorescent fixtures assure even, 
glare-free lighting, and the two-tone, 
pastel walls are designed to contribute 
to worker comfort and efficiency. 

The picture shows at each bookkeep- 
ing machine a special type of posting 
tray developed by E. A. Stroud, manager 
of Central National’s bookkeeping de- 
partment. The tray is designed so that 
each operator may work on a single sec- 
tion or letter of his ledger at a time, 
leaving the bulk of the ledger free for 





To paraphrase the title of an old song, 
with due allowance for swifter trans- 
portation, we are pleased to announce 
that our new manufacturing plant now 
being erected in Clifton, New Jersey, 
while only a few minutes from the Big 
City, will be far removed from its noise 
and confusion and will provide pleasant 
and adequate space for DeLuxe people. 


Comes October, we hope to move our 
combined Manhattan and Newark op- 
erations into this sparkling new Clifton 
plant, which will contain fifty-three 
thousand square feet, all on one floor, 
and which from a standpoint of quality 
will be on a par with our other plants. 
Quite aside from the advantages of 
working under peaceful and enjoyable 
conditions will be the very practical ad- 
vantage of more efficient manufacturing 
operations, and we are looking forward 
to the move with keen anticipation. 





With the completion of our Clifton 
plant we will have finished the building 


( ONLY TWENTY-FIVE MINUTES 
FROM BROADWAY 


“ ON OO ON A ALLER MERLE me 
+ aaah Ne Ni 8 4 omen - se a 





program planned in 1945. The Kansas 
City plant was the first new unit to be 
occupied, followed by the Chicago plant 
less than a year later. The St. Paul plant 
was finished in 1949, and the new unit 
in Paoli, Pennsylvania in 1950. While 
all of these new plants give us more 
space, we do not think of them in terms 
of expansion but simply in terms of 
improved facilities and more effortless 
handling of orders. 





To avoid giving the impression that 
we are rolling in wealth, we wish to 
explain that all our new buildings are 
owned by the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America and are occupied 
by us under forty-year leases. We have 
no money to invest in brick and mortar, 
and in fact have scarcely enough remain- 
ing after taxes to keep pace with our 
machinery needs although, to date at 
least, we have been able to do so. We 
invite you to visit our new Clifton plant 
any time after we move in. 
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Manufacturing Plants at: 


NEW YORK, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 









reference by other employees seeking 


information regarding checking  ac- 
counts. 

o * . 
Bank Advertising 


A study of information provided by 
2,231 banks about their advertising plans 
and expenditures for 1952 shows that 
ads are being aimed to sell specific bank 
services, and the trend is away from 
general institutional announcements, ac- 
cording to the Advertising Department 
of the American Bankers Association. 
An analysis of the A.B.A. advertising 


| survey results, reported earlier this year, 
| shows that bank advertising expenditures 
| in 1952 will be 12 per cent higher than 


last year, and that the advertising 
budgets of individual banks depend more 
on the desire to sell some definite bank- 


| ing service than upon the size of the 





banks as indicated by deposits. 

While the average 1952 advertising 
budget is under $445 in banks with 
deposits of about $1-million, some in- 
dividual banks in the group will spend 
as much as $4,500. In the $5- to $6- 
million group, planned expenditures for 
advertising average $2,177, with a wide 
range between high and low. 

“Selling” philosophy. The modern ad- 
vertising philosophy of banks is sum- 
marized in the report of T. Allen Glenn, 
Jr., president of The Peoples National 
Bank of Norristown, Norristown, Penn- 
sylvania. The bank has $8,150,000 in 
deposits and will spend about $15,000 in 
advertising. “It is our theory,” Mr. 
Glenn said, “that methods used by other 
companies to sell merchandise can also 
be used by banks.” 

One of the reporting banks said that 
it had a large volume of consumer and 
commercial loans. Last year advertising 
emphasis was placed to build up planned 
savings and thrift, and the loan services 
were to some extent neglected. A loss in 
loan volume led directly to adopting a 
well-rounded advertising program for 
1952, with the result that savings ac- 
counts have grown and the bank now 
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has the largest personal loan department | 
jn its trade area. There is an excellent 
demand for mortgage loans. 

The size of the bank as shown by | 
deposits is only one of several factors 
bearing on the amount individual institu- 
tions spend for advertising, the survey 
shows. Some banks need to advertise 
more to overcome disadvantages in loca- 
tion. Some banks want to increase con- 
sumer and instalment volume or to ad- 
vertise other banking services. Many of 
the banks reported that where advertis- 
ing of some services has been discon- 
tinued in order to build up business in | 
other departments, it is hard to build 
back lost volume. 
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Directory Advertising 

An interesting aspect of the vigorous 
advertising policy of the Exchange Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago is the emphasis 
that the bank gives to display ads and 
listings in the Chicago classified tele- 
phone directory. The bank advertises 
‘ing under four separate headings in the 
ac- book, according to Robert Greenfield, 
vice-president and advertising manager 
of Exchange National. “We don’t think 
we’d be doing an adequate sales job by 
confining ourselves to just the obvious 
section for ‘Banks’,” said Mr. Greenfield. 





Canada has 


business opportunities 
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An important development ij d 
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Bank Vault Doors 1%” to 60” Safe Deposit boxes of Diebold Rekordesk Safes electrically pro- Chests and Safes with exclusive Mo 
thick. The choice of Federal 180-grain satin finish or stain- tect more savings records than Diebold-York drill-proof man- Mc 
Reserve District banks. less steel. any other record container. ganese door plate. oth 
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drive-up banking -by Diebold 


The drive-up banking counter pictured at the left is important news 
to progressive bankers everywhere. It is the result of five years of research 
and development by Diebold, pioneer in Drive-up Banking. 


It incorporates more than 30 specific advantages both for depositors 
and bank personnel. Only Diebold offers a counter so functionally sound 
and so completely in harmony with present-day bank architecture. Its 
80-inch expanse of bullet-proof glass, complete counter visibility and 
many other features including motorized deal tray will interest you 


and please you. 


The design of this new series reflects the accumulated experience 
of 486 bankers with backgrounds in drive-up banking. Their suggestions 
helped Diebold engineers produce this new series in three sizes with 


optional accessories to meet every requirement. 


This important forward step in drive-up banking is new evidence of 
Diebold’s traditional leadership in banking equipment. Let your Diebold 
representative give you the complete story. 


Diebold 


Pre-eminent since 1859 





General offices and plants: Canton 2, Ohio Offices in all principal cities 


24-Hour Service by factory trained experts from coast to coast 
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More banks rely on Diebold- 24 models of Night Depositories, Diebold-McClintock Vault Vens 
McClintock Alarms than all equipped with exclusive “anti- tilator for positive protection in 
Others combined. fishing” device. case of accidental lock-in. 
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Lobby section showing customer lounge 


The employees’ lounge and kitchen 








The board of directors’ room 


A country bank goes modern with these outstanding results 


ment, the only Loop bank to do so. 
Running one-eighth of a page, the current 
ad describes the economy and convenience 
of the bank’s drive-in banking and park- 
ing facilities. As in all of the bank’s 
advertising, a specific bank service is 
promoted wherever possible. 

The display ad in the directory has 
proved of particular value in attracting 
depositors who move to Chicago from 
other cities. Many new arrivals, said 
Mr. Greenfield, do not know Chicago 
banks and will shop around before mak- 
ing a banking connection. “Our display 
ad makes us hard to overlook when such 
people refer to the ‘yellow pages’.” 
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Country Bank Deluxe 


A recent edition of the Conroe Courier 
of Conroe, Texas, carried a newspaper 
supplement enthusiastically claiming 
that the new building of the First Na- 
tional Bank of that town is a “‘palace of 
modern facilities.” Pictures of the bank’s 
new quarters give strong support to the 
idea that the building ranks high among 
the outstanding country bank facilities 
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in the United States. From the busiest 
spot in the bank, the large, all-glass front 
doors that open and close automatically, 
to the quiet seclusion of the modern, 
well-appointed employee lounge, no op- 
portunity has been overlooked to make 
the building an unusual example of 
practical arrangement and modernity. 


The pictures on this page clearly show 
many of the modern conveniences and de- 
sign features that have been combined in 
the quarters of this $8-million bank. Not 
apparent are a number of behind-the- 
scenes features that contribute immeas- 
urably to customer and employee com- 
fort. The bank is completely air-condi- 


Looking into the First National Bank of Conroe, Texas 
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tioned and sound-proofed throughout. All 
lighting is by fluorescent fixtures. A spe- 
cial electric elevator is used exclusively 
to transfer records and books from the 
main floor of the building to the operat- 
ing departments on the second floor. An- 
other electrical device prevents mildew of 
records and securities stored in the vault. 

A complete inter-communication sys- 
tem was installed and a speaker system 
will provide music throughout the build- 
ing. Luxuriant planter’s boxes, the con- 
trasting textures of stone, marble, glass 
and aluminum, neon-lighted name plates, 
and a carefully-keyed color scheme 
throughout are but a few of dozens of 
thoughtful, modern elements that have 
been combined in the planning and con- 
struction of this unusual country bank. 


Opening Deposit Accounts 
The initial interview in opening a de- 
posit account is often the first contact 
that a customer makes with a _ bank, 
according to a new manual entitled, 
“Opening Deposit Accounts,’ recently 
published by the Bank Management 
Commission of the American Bankers 
Association. The manual, which is de- 
signed to assist banks in checking, 
developing, or perfecting the account 
opening procedure, is available to all 
A.B.A. member banks, reports James H. 
Kennedy, chairman of the commission 





Better procedure at first contact 


and vice-president and cashier, Phila- 
delphia National Bank, Philadelphia. 
The manual points out that in the in- 
itial interview “Every effort should be 
made to create an atmosphere of friend- 
liness, helpfulness, and mutual confi- 
dence; and at the same time, the 
customer should be fully informed con- 
cerning the basis on which the account 








is to be handled to minimize the chances 
for later misunderstandings.”’ 

State variations. Part of a continuing 
program of the Bank Management Com- 
mission to aid banks in keeping their 
operations safe and efficient and to in- 
crease service to the bank customer, 
the 46-page booklet covers both demand 
and time deposits and provides detailed 
suggestions on handling deposit accounts 
from the time of the initial interview 
with the depositor. 

“Because of the many variations in 
state laws relating to certain specific 
types of accounts, this manual deals 
only with types of accounts most gen- 
erally found in all states; and whenever 
there are legal requirements involved, 
banks are cautioned to consult their own 
legal counsel,” the introduction to the 
manual says. 

The new manual is divided into five 
sections. The first, on protective meas- 
ures, covers identification, investigation, 
conditional acceptance, and unfavorable 
developments after the account is 
opened. This is followed by a section on 
types of deposits and a third: section on 
types of depositors. Included among the 
types of depositors covered are personal, 
corporation, joint venture, sole proprie- 
torship, joint, statutory joint, fiduciary, 
and club and society accounts. The 
fourth section is devoted to the mechani- 
cal techniques of handling new accounts. 
In the fifth is a group of sample forms 
suggested for use in opening accounts. 
These include individual and corpora- 
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@ Practical for Customer Service 


@ Ideal for Duplicate Deposit Slips 


@ Safe for Signatures 
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National Bank of Commerce, Gastonia, North Carolina 


Drive-in banking: 


tion signature cards, new information 
forms, and forms for use with corpora- 
tion accounts. 
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Drive-in Developments 


While drive-in banking has become so 
widespread as to have lost its novelty in 
most sections of the country, develop- 
ments and improvements in the art of 
catering to customers on wheels appear 
daily. Now that the concept is well 
established, the important work of refin- 
ing the operational techniques of drive-in 
banking has begun. For example, a 
drive-in teller window has been in opera- 
tion at the First National Bank & Trust 
Company of Bridgeport, Connecticut, for 
the past ten years. The ever-increasing 
popularity of the service prompted the 
bank to install recently a battery of three 
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Union National Bank, Little Rock, Arkansas 


An accepted technique in the process of refinement 


drive-in windows. Each window in this 
battery is equipped with a series of four 
pneumatic tubes which convey payments 
and return receipts from and to the 
larger departments of the bank. This 
arrangement permits the bank to offer 
over twenty separate services at its 


Bank of Kennett, 


drive-in windows. The air-conditioned 
booths are constructed of random ashlar 
flagstone and white-painted brick. 
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A similar battery of drive-in windows 
has been opened by the First National 


Kennett, Missouri 
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Bank of Waco, Texas. The drive-in 
facilities are combined with a large bank 
parking area behind the bank’s building. 
A subterranean passage connects the 
parking lot, drive-in booths and the main 
bank building. Each drive-in teller’s 
cage is entered by a separate stairway 
leading from a passage off the main sub- 
way. A chute in each of the individually 
air-conditioned cages is used to transfer 
deposit items to the main building. 
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A separate drive-in office has been 
opened by the New Rochelle Trust Com- 
pany, New Rochelle, New York. This 
one-story and basement, brick colonial 
structure was designed to harmonize 
with the residential neighborhood in 
which it is located. In addition to park- 
ing and drive-in banking facilities, the 
office has been set up to provide complete 
banking service to the area. 


+ 


Many banks desiring drive-in banking 
facilities have found it impractical to 
open up the necessary drive-in lanes 
alongside their bank building. 





This is | 


frequently true in the case of banks in a | 


metropolitan location. The Union Na- 
tional Bank of Little Rock, Arkansas, 
was able to overcome this handicap by 
converting the main floor of the building 
adjacent to the bank into a large ‘‘Auto 
Bank,” complete with four drive-in teller 
windows. 
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An outstanding motor banking de- 
velopment has been opened by the First 
National Bank in Dallas, Texas. Built 
at a cost of $1,300,000, exclusive of the 
land, the seven-story and basement motor 
bank provides both parking and drive-in 
banking facilities. Customers drive right 
into the building, where they may park 


First National Bank in Dallas, Texas 
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Found ! 


Someone who likes 


to lick stamps! 


) But not even a kitten would like a 
steady diet of licking and sticking 
stamps... Few people do. Nobody has 
to any more, because even the smallest 
bank or branch can afford the DM. 


® The DM isa little desk-model postage 
meter.. . prints postage, any amount for 
any kind of mail, directly on the envelope. 
And prints a dated postmark at the same 
time, and your own small ad, if you like. 


® Anybody can learn to use a DM ina 
few minutes .. . just dial the amount of 
postage needed, press down the handle— 
and your meter stamp is printed. There 
is also a moistener for sealing envelopes. 
And it even provides parcel postage. 


= PITNEY-BOWES 


Postage 


Name 


® The DM can be set for as much postage 
as you want to buy at one time. It protects 
your postage from damage, loss, theft. 
And shows the amount of postage used 
and on hand, on visible registers. 


® This postage meter does away with 
adhesive stamps, the nuisance of stamp 
sticking ...makes postage available always 
when you need it. It saves time and effort 
in mailing, and usually saves postage! 


® Don’t do without the DM any longer— 
ask the nearest Pitney-Bowes office for a 
demonstration in your office, or send the 
coupon below for the free illustrated 
booklet... today! 

FREE: Handy wall chart of new Postal Rates for all 


classes of mail, complete with changes, and parcel post 
map showing zones for any locality. 


Hit Rt 


PitNEY-Bowes, INC. 
3137 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Please send free Q DM booklet, Q Wall Chart to: 
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Offices in 93 cities in 


U.S. and Canada Address 








“EXCEPTIONAL REDUCTION IN COSTS” 


in coal stockpiling... 
at world’s largest concrete mill 


At their Alpena, Michigan, mill (annual 
production 6,000,000 barrels), Huron- 
Portland Cement Company uses their 
high-speed, rubber-tired C Tournadozer 
16 hours a day, 7 days a week, to 
handle coal between stockpile and mill 
storage bins. Job production studies 
covering 9 months of operation show 
Tournadozer easily moves mill require- 
ments of 1,000 tons a day...is con- 
stant producer in all kinds of weather 
++. at 95% mechanical efficiency. 


Cut coal-handling costs 


Use of mobile “C” to doze coal 50’ to 
300’ has greatly simplified operations: 
eliminated tunnel handling... released 
one electric and one gas crane for other 
duties ... eliminated use of two distrib- 
uting belt conveyors and electric crane 
track... freed 3-man tunnel crew for 
other jobs in the giant mill. 


Completely pleased with performance 


“We are completely pleased with the 
exceptional reduction in costs and the 
superior improvement of organizational 
efficiency the Tournadozer gives us,” 
is the way Superintendent W. G. Mac- 
Donald puts it. Management of the 
Huron-Portland Cement Company is 



















also pleased with the reduced possi- 
bility of spontaneous combustion, due 
to the high compaction obtained by 
Tournadozer’s giant rubber tires rolling 
over the coal surface. 


Shows all-around utility 


In addition to handling 1,000 tons of 
coal a day, Tournadozer’s ability to 
travel and work at high speeds pays off 
in extra assignments around the Huron- 
Portland mill. The versatile rubber- 
tired Dozer is used to clear snow, to 
do miscellaneous excavating, and, fre- 
quently, to push-load the company’s 
Tournapull earthmover, which handles 
coal at the docks. Tournadozer also 
switches box cars and cleans up around 
tracks where its low-pressure tires cross 
over or work along tracks without dam- 
age to rails, ties, or the giant rubber 
tires of the Dozer. 


if you have clients whose earnings de- 
pend on steam power, adequate stock 
piling may be important to protect 
company profits and your investment. 
When considering new or increased stock- 
piling, bring your LeTourneav Distributor 
into your discussions. He has information 
on how well-known companies are stock- 
piling with minimum investment, lower 
costs per ton, and retaining maximum 
flexibility to meet future requirements. 





and use the subway passage to the main 
bank building across the street or bank 
at the convenient windows on the main 
floor of the motor bank. The basement 
of the motor bank houses employee facil- 
ities such as club rooms, a snack counter, 
and a health center. The five floors of 
the building used for customer parking 
have a storage capacity of 220 cars, 


® 


Complete banking facilities, including 
a savings department, vault storage, loan 
department, cashier’s checks, traveler’s 
checks, and bond handling, are available 
in the new drive-in office of the National 
Bank of Commerce, Gastonia, North 
Carolina. A double account plan gives 
depositors at the bank’s main office auto- 
matic banking privileges at the branch 
and the branch depositor is carried on 
the main office books. 
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When building restrictions made it im- 
possible for the Bank of Kennett, Mis- 
souri, to build a new drive-in extension 
onto its building, the bank employed a 
substitute to provide customers with 
drive-in service. An old filling station 
on the lot adjoining the bank building 
was easily converted into an attractive 
drive-in installation. A concrete block 
structure connecting the two buildings 
was constructed. 


+ a > 


Public Relations Ideas 


As a public service institution and as 
a profit-minded business, a bank must 
devote both time and thought to the 
nebulous work of cementing relations 
with one or another of the many groups 
that contribute to its growth and pros- 
perity. The mortar that is used to 
strengthen the bonds between the bank 
and its customers, employees, community, 
or stockholders, as the case may be, may 
be infinitely varied in its composition. 
The many examples that follow show 
both new and refined developments of 
bank public relations mixtures that have 
proved to be effective good will builders 
in recent months. 


Bulls and pines. During a period of 
eighteen months, The National Bank and 
Trust Company of Norwich, New York, 
actively supported the artificial breeding 
program in its county. The bank paid 
the membership and ten assessments for 
new members, and, at last report, 255 
farmers had taken advantage of the bank 
offer, representing an investment to the 
bank of about $3,600. While the bank has 
now discontinued actual payment of fees, 
the program received a tremendous im- 
petus from the bank support. “The prin- 
cipal interest of this bank in promoting 
artificial breeding service,” states Nich- 
olas Jamba, vice-president in charge of 
the bank’s agricultural credit department, 
“comes from the fact that we have 
learned from experience that farmers 
with a definite breeding program seem 
to make greater financial progress over 
the years in the dairy business.” 

The city of Dothan, Alabama, has come 
to be known as “the city of pines,” 4 
descriptive title that has been earned 
largely through the efforts of The First 
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National Bank of Dothan. This bank’s 
interest in soil conservation and forestry 
protection has caused it to carry forward 
an extensive tree-planting program in 
the community. Says Wallace D. Malone, 
chairman of the bank’s board, “We de- 
cided that the best way to get a person 
interested in preventing forest fires and 
in protecting our forests is to induce 
him to plant a tree himself. This auto- 
matically puts him on the side of the 


trees. For ten years this bank has given 
away annually from 15,000 to 20,000 
slash pine seedlings which we obtain 


from nurseries. The cost of these seed- 
lings is practically nothing, around $2.50 
a thousand. We give everyone who will 
come to the bank 12 to 18 of these seed- 
lings, together with printed instructions 
on how to plant them. To sum up, we 


+ have been doing this for about ten years, 


it has cost us practically nothing, has 
made many people tree-conscious and 
conservation-minded and, we believe, has 
brought us much good will at little cost.” 

When the auctioneer dropped the gavel 
on the bidding for the grand champion 
steer at the 17th Annual Nueces County, 
Texas, Junior Live Stock Show, the top 
bidder proved to be the Corpus Christi 
National Bank of Corpus Christi, Texas. 
The prize steer had been raised to a 
weight of 820 pounds by a young 4-H 
Club boy. The bank proudly displayed 
its acquisition, for which it had paid 86 
cents a pound, in a special pen built 
in the bank lobby. 


Students and scholarships. The student, 
a potential employee or customer, is an 
important target for bank public rela- 
tions gestures. One recent example of 
bank good will toward the younger gen- 
eration was the large newspaper adver- 
tisement used by the Crawford County 
Trust Company, Meadville, Pennsylvania, 
to congratulate the graduates of the local 
high schools. This highly effective ad 
cited the name of each of the year’s 
graduates and it was supported by a 
personal letter of congratulations, signed 
by Stanley B. Aldrich, president of the 
bank, to each member of the graduating 
classes. 

Cooperating with the local “Career 
Week” program, The First National Bank 
and Trust Company of Walden, New 
York, has taken groups of high school 
students through the various working 
departments of the bank. The students 
are instructed briefly in the fundamental 
operations of the bank and then given 
a chance to perform some of those opera- 
tions themselves. 

Instruction in bank technique at a 
higher level was received by a group of 
students lawyers from the University of 
Georgia who were the guests for a day 
of the Trust Department of The Fulton 
National Bank of Atlanta. The students 
heard addresses by top officers of the 
bank who explained how the modern 
bank handles estate management. 

The operation of a drive-in office was 
a point of interest to the group of British 
students, currently studying at Syracuse 
University, who were conducted recently 
through The Merchants National Bank 
& Trust Company of Syracuse, New 
York. 

To foster a movement recently launched 
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With the kiddies, President Mark A. 


Brown (left) and Stanley G. Harris, 
chairman, executive committee 


Harris Trust’s family party 


by the University of Delaware, the Wil- 
mington Trust Company, Wilmington, 
Delaware, has donated a two-year fellow- 
ship valued at $4,000 for a graduate 
study program in American Decorative 
Arts. The program is designed to give 
students laboratory experience in Ameri- 
can cultural studies. 


Relatives and budgets. A stock certifi- 
cate for 100 shares of the good will of 
the Harris Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago, was issued to each of the more 
than 1,000 relatives of the bank’s em- 
ployees who were guests at the bank’s 
first Family Open House recently. Special 
guides conducted the guests on tours 
throughout the bank. Many of the bank’s 
departments prepared exhibits for the 
Open House, showing interesting aspects 
of the departments’ work. Buffet tables 


were set up on several floors of the 
bank building, and the bank lounge was 
converted into a playground for the 
younger guests. Mark A. Brown, bank 
president, played host and greeted all 
comers. Said Mr. Brown, “This was a 
wonderful experience for me, meeting 
the wives, husbands, children and parents 
of the Harris Trust family. I’m sure no 
one had a better time at the party than 
I did.” 

Branches of the Security-First Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles are dis- 
tributing an unusual customer giveaway, 
a household budget slide rule. The rule 
shows thirty different income amounts, 
ranging from $40 a week to $1000 a 
month. The figures are broken down into 
twelve typical budget classifications ac- 
cording to percentages compiled for the 
Los Angeles area by the bank’s research 
department. Showing budget break- 
downs for a family of three, the slide 
rule figures are based largely on gov- 
ernment surveys of family expenditures 
during the years 1946-1950, modified to 
allow for 1952 income tax rates, living 
costs, and family spending patterns 
typical in Southern California. 


Posters and whimsy. In the process of 
remodeling at the head office of the 
Citizens National Trust & Savings Bank 
of Riverside, California, construction bar- 
ricades were erected to separate the 
workmen from the main lobby customers 
in the bank. To add life to these blank 
barricade walls, President Elden Smith 
offered the space without charge to other 
businesses in the city for posters of their 
own choice. Many of the contributions 
that resulted were both colorful and 
humorous. Most of the business firms that 
accepted Mr. Smith’s offer prepared signs 
that publicized their own business 
through a slogan that suggested bank- 
ing, such as the night club sign that 
read, “After hours make your deposit 
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Beef at the Corpus Christi National Bank, 
Corpus Christi, Texas 





Pines by The First National Bank of Dothan, Alabama 

















Posters at the Citizens National Trust & Savings Bank, 


Riverside, California 





Flowers from the Exchange Bank, Birmingham, Ala. 


It all adds up to good public relations for banks and banking 


at La Casita!” A local taxi cab company 
came up with a sign reading, “Your 
banker here is not so tough—a ride with 
us is never rough!” Notable among the 
posters was one signifying that another 
branch of Bank of America might be 
forthcoming in the community soon. 

A year ago when the Irving Trust 
Company, New York City, opened its 
Rockefeller Center branch, it distributed 
a cartoon-style booklet telling customers 
and prospects about the move. The re- 
sults were so effective that Irving Trust 
is using the same whimsical announce- 
ment technique to introduce a new branch 
in the Murray Hill section. Teaser spots 
in the New York papers announcing the 
new branch have featured a friendly, 
gangling stork who supposedly brought 
the branch into existence. The ads have 
offered copies of a new whimsy publica- 
tion, “Tales of Murray Hill,” which 
contains a number of anecdotes about 
the neighborhood of the new branch. 

Shoes and flowers. A recent two-day 
promotion at the First National Bank, 
McKeesport, Pennsylvania, resulted in 
the opening of 225 new children’s sav- 
ings accounts. A local shoe store sug- 
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gested the idea and the bank was eager 
to cooperate. For two days with every 
children’s shoe purchase the store opened 
a $1 bank account in the youngster’s 
name. Signature cards were completed at 
the store with all pertinent information 
needed for transcribing to the bank’s 
records. Receipts were given by the store 
in lieu of passbooks. The bank then 
mailed the passbooks and a sales letter 
to each depositor. The promotion was 
advertised in the local paper by both 
the bank and the shoe store. According 
to Wilson Parfitt, assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the bank, “All parties concerned 
were well pleased with the results, which 
were much higher than expected.” 
Customers of the Exchange Bank, 
Birmingham, Alabama, were delightfully 
surprised on Saturday, May 10, when 
each of them was presented with a flower 
in commemoration of Mother’s Day. 
“Every man, woman and child who came 
in our doors received a flower,” reports 
R. D. Russell, executive vice-president of 
the bank. Almost one hundred dozen 
carnations were passed out and no ad- 
vance notice or publicity was given the 
activity. Four young ladies, selected 


from the various departments of the 
bank assisted in distributing the flowers. 

In Texas. Many and varied have been 
the public relations gestures that the 
Republic National Bank of Dallas has 
built around the construction of the 
bank’s new 40-floor building. The estab- 
lishment of a mythical society, known 
as the Society for the Promotion and 
Encouragement of More and Better Side- 
walk Engineers, was widely publicized 
when Republic National hegan its con- 
struction project last year. Recent as- 
pects of the bank’s continuing program 
to publicize the project have included 
a “feature story” writing contest for 
all regular journalism students in the 
Dallas high schools. Twenty-seven stu- 
dents received cash awards for stories 
on the subject, “The New Republic Na- 
tional Bank Building and Its Influence on 
Dallas and the Southwest.” The bank 
also recently escorted 24 architecture and 
engineering seniors from Texas A&M 
College around the site of the building 
in construction. A special citation was 
drawn up and presented by the bank 
to 44 members of the excavating crew 
that worked on the new building. 
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Transportation 
is essential 


GOOD motor truck transport con- 
tributes to the well-being and 
security of each and every one of 
us. It is essential to modern pro- 
duction and distribution. 

Since 1907, International Har- 
vester has been building the finest 
motor trucks—trucks that opera- 
tors can depend on. Many of them 
are working in your community 
hauling products and produce, 
making regular rounds for pickup 
and delivery. 

Your local International Truck 
distributor makes these Interna- 
tional Trucks available to your 
community. They are a sound in- 
vestment source for bank funds. 

The banker who underwrites 
this type of financing performs a 
significant community service... 
is in effect, strengthening all local 
Ala, transport facilities. He also invests 
his bank’s funds in very profitable 
loans. 

Why not consult your local In- 
Bees ternational distributor in regard 
been to financing his motor truck sales? 
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Helping Correspondent Banks to Meet Farm Credit Needs 


By MURRAY G. VIA 


Vice President, Farm Credit and Service Department, 
The First National Exchange Bank of Roanoke, Virginia 








URING the past few years, a large 
D number of new correspondent 
bank accounts have been opened 

with The First National Exchange Bank 
of Roanoke. While the opening of these 
accounts was brought about by every- 
one in our bank working together, some 
of the new correspondents opening ac- 





“SHREDMASTER destroys 
confidential records... 
quietly, quickly, easily 


...say Insurance Companies 


Bankers National Life Insurance Com- 
pany reports: ‘‘Destruction of con- 
fidential records used to be a very 
unpleasant and tedious job. Your 
Shredmaster accomplishes our purpose 
in just the right way. It is quiet, quick, 
clean ... large enough to take care of 
our needs, still small enough so that it 
can be moved around with little effort.” 


SHREDMASTER shreds records into 
unreadable strips quietly, without litter 
or dust. Saves cost of tearing, toting, 
burning...while assuring absolute de- 
struction of confidential papers and 
obsolete records. Gray finish harmonizes 
with other office equipment. Negligible 
maintenance. Safe and easy to operate. 


Shredmaster’s convenience and econ- 
omy make it desirable equipment for 
institutional and office use. Write today 
for complete information. 


SHREDMASTER 


Shredding Machines 
a product of —The Shredmaster Corporation 


205B Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn 5, N.Y. 
Division of Self Winding Clock Company 


“Senior” Table Model Shred- 
master 324%4” x 25” x 19” 
Weight: 300 Ibs. 


also available: ‘Junior 
Table Model 141” x 16” 
x 12” Weight: 52 Ibs. 
Heavy-duty Floor Model 
49” x 22” x 47” Weight: 
800 Ibs. 
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counts said they were doing so because 
we have an agricultural department. The 
farm department tries to work with 
correspondent banks in every way pos- 
sible. Our agricultural representatives 
have met with correspondents’ boards of 
directors, given talks at correspondents’ 
stockholders meetings and clearing house 
meetings, lectures to correspondents’ 
personnel on public relations, helped 
correspondents plan farm meetings, 
passed along agricultural tips, and joined 
in many other related activities to 
strengthen the ties between The First 
National Exchange Bank of Roanoke 
and its many correspondent banks. 
Through the work of this department, 
which was first reported under the 
title “Operations of a Farm Credit and 
Service Department,” Burroughs Clearing 
House, July, 1950, we are often asked to 
participate in our correspondents’ larger 
farm loans. In a number of cases, these 
loans are for farm operations and are 
carried only for a short period of time. 
Seldom is it necessary for us to require 
any collateral for farm operating loans, 
since the farmer’s statement will usually 
justify the amount of credit needed. 
However, in participating in a loan of 


| this type, we always like to know some- 
| thing about the applicant’s character, in 


| 





addition to his current financial state- 
ment. Usually, we let the correspondent 
bank obtain this information, set the 
rate of interest and service the loan. 
For example, recently one of our corre- 
spondent banks, which has a legal loan 


limit of $10,000, had a farm customer 
who needed to borrow $20,000, all of 
which will be paid this fall. Our corre. 
spondent telephoned us about the cus. 
tomer, his farming operations, the pur- 
pose of the loan, and also his net worth, 
After receiving the current financial 
statement and note of the customer, we 
place the proceeds of the loan to the 
credit of our correspondent. 

We also handle excess loans secured 
by chattels on livestock or equipment 
and, in some cases, we have handled the 
entire loan when the farmer had an 
existing loan with the local bank. If we 
participate in loans of this type, we like 
to have a copy of the chattel deed of 
trust, proof of its registration, an ap- 
praisal of the livestock or equipment, 
something about the borrower’s char- 
acter, and a financial statement. Recent- 
ly one of our correspondent banks had 
a request from a farm customer for a 
loan well up in five figures to buy live- 
stock and also some hams, which he will 
cure and sell as “Old Virginia Hams” 
this fall. Our correspondent advanced its 
legal limit on this loan and we furnished 
the balance. 

There have also been instances of a 
correspondent bank asking us to handle 
several loans outright during peak sea- 
sons. One of our correspondents, located 
in a beef cattle area, usually asks us to 
make several loans to its customers in 
the spring, at the time the farmers are 
buying cattle for grazing. Such a request 
is a perfectly reasonable one and the 


A city bank helps correspondents through loan participation 


Mr. Via, right, checks loan with W. A. Reid, cashier, First National Bank, Troutville, Va. 
































Burroughs Clearing House 
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loans usually run from 60 to 180 days. 

We also participate with some corre- 
spondent banks in making farm real 
estate loans. If the loan is large, the 
head of the farm department goes out 
and looks at the farm and, when conven- 
jent, is accompanied by someone from 
the bank or board of directors. For loan 
participation of this type, we want to 
know something about the farmer, his 
operations, and his financial condition. 
It is our policy to get someone living in 
the borrower’s community to appraise 
the property. We also want a certificate 
of title, the original or a copy of the 
deed of trust, and the original or copy 
of the fire insurance policies. In short, 
we want a complete real estate file. At 
the present time, in addition to a num- 
ber of other real estate loans we have 
made, we are participating to the extent 
to $20,000 in a $30,000 loan on a farm 
about 100 miles from Roanoke. The legal 
limit of our correspondent in that area 
is approximately $20,000, but the bank 
wants to be free to make this customer 
an operating loan whenever he needs it. 

While we have done little in assisting 
correspondents in handling dealer paper, 
it seems apparent that a city bank could 
frequently be of great assistance in 
handling farm machinery contracts. This 
might be worked out on a percentage 
participation basis, or the city bank could 
make an outright purchase of excess 
correspondent contracts. 

In any event, the country banker 
should not hesitate to call on the city 
correspondent for loan participation 
whenever necessary, for without assist- 
ance the country bank will not be able 
to serve its community adequately. The 
contact for this business should be made 
by the correspondent bank rather than 
by the customer to avoid a possible con- 
flict in interest rates and other items. 


[F one of our correspondents is in a 

hurry to secure our participation in a 
loan, the banker usually telephones and 
gives us the full details. If the loan is 
not too large and seems to be absolutely 
sound, we can often reply affirmatively 
over the telephone, having our corre- 
spondent mail the note and financial 
statement. In a case of this type, we 
always write up any pertinent informa- 
tion given us and put it in a credit folder, 
along with the financial statement. If 
there is some question about the loan, 
we may ask the correspondent for addi- 
tional information, or we may drive out 
and look over the situation before mak- 
ing the commitment. If there is no hurry 
in connection with the loan, oftentimes 
our correspondents will write us giving 
us full information. 

Our farm department policy has been 
to work closely with correspondents, but 
not to solicit business from their cus- 
tomers. A number of smaller banks with 
which we work are located near Roanoke 
and, if we had solicited their business 
instead of cooperating with them, the 
farm loans held by our bank easily could 
be double what they are today. We fre- 
quently refer applicants who come to 
to us for loans from outside of our 
local trade area to the correspondent 
bank nearest to the applicant’s home. 
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H-H-M 
UNDER-COUNTER WORK = 


Fidelity Trust Co 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Goodwill thrives or withers at the counters where your employees 
serve the public. You can be sure your employees have the tools 
for giving the kind of service that makes goodwill thrive, when you 
use H-H-M Under-Counter Work. Our craftsmen have translated 
all functional requirements for paying and receiving into standard 
units that can be selected to suit your counter-plan, volume, activity 
and procedures. You can arrange the standard units to place each teller’s 
cash, records and machines at his finger tips for prompt, competent, 
public service. When unusual building conditions are encountered 
our engineers are prepared to work out special solutions with you. 
You'll be surprised at the economy with which carefully planned 
H-H-M Under-Counter Equipment can be put to work improving 
your over-counter service. 


Ask for our specifications on standard Bank Under-Counter Equip- 
ment. You'll also find helpful our up-to-date ideas on Drive-In and 
Walk-Up Windows .. . 24-Hour and Night Depositories. Our “Guide 
For Planning Bank Vaults” is full of practical suggestions and is 
available upon request. Write today. 
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HERP amitTON. OHIO, us, 


HERRING-HALL-MARVIN SAFE CO. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


Builders of the world’s finest . . . Rotary Record Files © Insulated Record Files ©@ Steel 
Transfer Files ©@ Safes @ Money Chests ©@ Vault Doors © Bank Vault Equipment 
Drive-In Windows ©® Night Depositories ©@ Stainless Steel Hospital and Building Equipment 
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= CONVENIENT 
COMPREHENS/VE 
COLLECTION SERVICE 





saves time, money, and detail work 
for correspondents of the 
Continental Illinois Bank 


AVE yourself the work and expense of handling 
S collection items. Send your items to us—whether 
they are payable in Chicago or elsewhere. 

We pick up our mail at the post office as soon 
as it arrives. Chicago items are presented on the day 
of receipt, or the drawee is notified. Out of town 
items are forwarded by fastest means available. 

By listing your collection items on one letter to 
us, you simplify your record work, you avoid the 
handling of remittance checks, and you save postage. 
Besides, we do the tracing—and since we usually re- 
ceive Chicago funds in settlement, float is reduced to 


a minimum. 


Continental Illinois National Bank 


and Trust Company of Chicago 


LaSalle, Jackson, Clark and Quincy Streets 
LOCK BOX H, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Burroughs Cleari 
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Newspaper advertising, radio and television, news 


PROBLEM: TO LET PEOPLE KNOW. 


“THE OLD AND NEW IN BANKING AND BUSINESS” 


NEW MOTOR BANK 
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NATIONAL BANK 


stories, and a folder publicize Motor Bank 


A new drive-in service gets off to a tlying start as 
a result of a bank’s neat display of showmanship 


NY bank offering a new service is 
A faced with the problem of letting 
people know about it, and getting 

them interested. 

We were recently confronted with 
that problem in connection with the 
opening of our new customer parking 
lot and auto banking facilities. Park- 
ing lots, as such, possess little glamour. 
Few people ordinarily would walk 
across the street to see one. Yet over 
15,000 New Orleanians flocked to the 
Motor Bank opening, thanks to a plan 
of merchandising the event that fea- 


tured an “old and new” exhibit of 
money, products, and historic docu- 
ments. 


Our story dates back to 1950, when 
July, 1952 


By 
DALE GRAHAM 


President, 
The National Bank of Commerce in 
New Orleans, New Orleans 9, Louisiana 


after querying over 100 banks that 
have customer parking facilities and 
receiving replies that are summarized 
later in the article, we acquired prop- 
erty about 125 feet square adjoining 
our banking building from a rear 
street. 

Customer parking was the principal 
objective, for the downtown traffic sit- 
uation has become intolerable. A 
garage or combination office building 


was originally envisioned, but Korea 
interfered with any such plans, so we 
decided to tear down some 80-year-old 
buildings anyway and use the ground 
as a parking lot until conditions per- 
mitted some development commensu- 
rate with the property’s value. 

Our quarters lent themselves well 
to a Motor Bank project. By means of 
a door and a drive-in window cut 
through the wall of a sub-lobby across 
the hall from our main banking room, 
we established a “bank within a bank” 
for our motor trade just inside the 
parking lot. Our payroll and large 
deposit windows were moved over, a 
utility window known as the “In-a- 
Hurry Teller” was established, and an 
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opening with steel doors was made to 
the rear of the money cage for con- 
venient handling of silver. and cur- 
rency by armored cars. 

Now came the problem that we men- 
tioned at the outset. With the new 
Motor Bank ready, the question was 
how to introduce it to our customers 
and the public. In announcing it we 
wanted to be spectacular yet dignified, 
if that combination can be imagined. 


VENTUALLY we hit upon the “old 
and new” exhibit approach. The 
idea grew as we went along. The money 
displays lent to correspondents by the 
Chase National Bank of New York City 
first came to mind. Vernon L. Brown, 
the Chase’s curator, offered something 
unusual — curious objects used as 
money in past centuries by primitive 
people. Stones, salt, whales’ teeth, 
metal rings, elephants’ tails, and many 
other ludicrous things were included. 
Old money suggested old checks, 
and it was recalled that the Riggs Na- 
tional Bank, Washington, D.C., had a 
treasured collection of them from its 
dealings with the Nation’s great for a 
century and a half. President Bob 
Fleming instructed Vice-President 
Roland T. Carr to have these priceless 
checks, letters, and documents mounted 
into a spectacular exhibit and shipped 
to New Orleans for our Motor Bank 
opening. They became our leader—the 
“Hands of History.” 

The highlight of the Riggs collec- 
tion is a letter penned by George 
Washington in 1793 relative to plans 
for laying out the District of Colum- 
bia. This was beautifully mounted 
and placed under spotlights in a small 
conference room. 


























Mayor Morrison presents check 


Also displayed in this room was a 
copy of the Star-Spangled Banner 
manuscript, a check signed by Francis 
Scott Key, Continental currency and 
coins of the Revolutionary days, and 
the oldest known check (dated 1664), 
all sent down by the Chase National 
Bank. 

The Chase also provided us with 
a collection of early Louisiana bank 
notes, and paper currency issued by 
railroads, merchants, and others in the 
days of the Confederacy. 

The Bank of California, N.A., San 


More than 15,000 New Orleanians flocked to see these and many other 


Curious objects once used as money, and “Gold Rush” relics, attract attention 


as first Motor Bank depositor 


Francisco, sent us its valuable col- 
lection of gold coins, many of them 
privately minted in the fabulous “gold 
rush” period. The California Histor- 
ical Society supplied other interesting 
relics, such as mining stocks and 
scales, and two “baked” bank checks 
that survived the San Francisco fire 
of 1906. 

Another special display consisted 
of a million dollars in cash, including 
all denominations up to $10,000, which 
was piled into two large glass cases 
mounted on money trucks and rolled 
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Mr. Graham’s institution queried 100 banks on auto facilities, and he cites their views 


up each morning from the vault. 
The “old and new” phase of the 
exhibit was divided into various cate- 
gories. Our parking area was ideal 
for displaying contrasts in transporta- 
tion. We had ten ancient cars dating 
from 1894 to 1914, most of them fur- 
nished by a New Orleans business 
man. A 1952 model of each American 
automobile made today was also ex- 
hibited. Alongside was a blow-up of a 
list published by Popular Mechanics, 
giving the names of more than 2,000 
cars that have been manufactured in 


the United States since 1893. Nos- 
talyia in the old-auto section was wide- 
ly prevalent; middle-aged people were 
seen to spend many minutes looking at 
a single car from all angles, and it 
was apparent that they long ago owned 
one like it. 

Representing “communication” were 
exhibits by Western Union and the 
Bell System. The former included 
old Morse equipment and the first 
printer, together with the latest ““Desk- 
fax’”’ which will transmit facsimiles of 
messages or even sketches. Photo- 


graphs and a map were displayed 
showing the operation of the “Bank 
Wire.” Bell exhibited a model of the 
first commercial switchboard, some old 
instruments, and the new coaxial cable. 
Of unusual local interest was the first 
New Orleans directory, issued in 1879, 
containing many names that are still 
familiar. 

The “Correspondence” section in- 
cluded an array of old and new type- 
writers. The earliest Remington, 
made in 1873, mounted on a sewing 


See MOTOR BANKING—Page 65 


lays si@iramatize the Motor Bank service. Customer use of the facility has since been gratifying 
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Checks and letters of famous Americans feature “Hands of History” exhibit 
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This highly important project is necessitated by 
tremendous check activity. work backlogs. 
personnel problems, rising costs 


A Joint Study o/ 
CHECK COLLECTION 


By HENRY J. BOONE 
Editor, Burroughs Clearing House 


COMPREHENSIVE study of 
A the nation’s check collection sys- 

tem is under way. It was inaugu- 
rated to find ways to meet the problems 
involved in the tremendous increase 
that has taken place in check activities, 
which have doubled in the 10 years 
from 1941 to 1951. 

The importance of the study is 
readily seen in the fact that the pro- 
gram represents a joint undertaking 
by The American Bankers Association, 
The Association of Reserve City Bank- 
ers and the Federal Reserve System. 
The need for joining forces was agreed 
upon at a meeting in April. Before 
that it had been the subject of numer- 
ous discussions, and also the subject at 
a meeting of the Conference of Presi- 
dents of the Federal Reserve Banks. 

Present at the joint meeting in 
April were W. Randolph Burgess, 
president, Association of Reserve City 
Bankers; C. Francis Cocke, president, 
American Bankers Association; Allan 
Sproul, president, Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York; Hugh Leach, pres- 
ident, Federal Reserve Bank of Rich- 
mond; Joseph A. Erickson, president, 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston; A. L. 
Mills, member, Board of Governors, 
Federal Reserve System; and Ray A. 
Ilg, vice-president, National Shawmut 
Bank of Boston and chairman, Com- 
mittee on Correspondent Bank Rela- 
tions, Reserve City Bankers. 

Announcement of the project has 
taken the form of letters addressed to 
A. B. A. members by President Cocke 
and to Reserve City members by Presi- 
dent Burgess. These letters, covering 
the various phases of the project, are 
reproduced herewith. 

President Cocke points out that the 
increase in check activity has been 
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coupled with 
high personnel 

turnover, equip- ey 
ment shortages, reeasumen 
space problems 
and other cur- 
rent develop- 
ments that have 
tended to reduce - 
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W Rawcc.r™ Buecess 


e Nitin 


, 


encrerany 
Josern J Scunogoen 
S We 


James © 


54, California 


operating effi- pe mageies 
ciency in banks. Dear Jim: 
He also stresses 
the fact that 
overhead costs 
are rising, that 
backlogs are fre- 
quent and delays 
in the presenta- 
tion of checks 
and the return 
of unpaid items 
are increasing. % 

Describing the 
study, he states 
that it will be 
most compre- 
hensive in scope, 
involving con- 
sideration of the 
causes of recent 
trends in the 
volume of check 
payments and 
the probable fu- 
ture course of check volume, a full 
scale review and appraisal of present 
check collection practices throughout 
the country including the direct return 
of unpaid items, a survey of equipment 
currently or prospectively available 
for check collection work, methods of 
using such equipment, and considera- 
tion of various related matters such as 
insurance, communication and trans- 
portation facilities. 


system. 


needs 
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Security-First National Bank of Los Angeles 


Our Association is, as you know, 


The Committee will have to ¢xamine the various methods of collecting check 


We realize that the response will require 


of the Reserve City Bankers. 
develop information of interest to you. 


represent Reserve City banks. 
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cooperating with the American Bankers Association 


and the Federal Reserve System in a comprehensive study of the nation’s check collection 
The objectives were stated briefly in the June number of the new RCB Bulletin and 
in a letter which the ABA has sent to all of its members, 


s through- 


out the country before it can make any recommendations. The ABA has undertaken to quiz 
small and medium sized banks and the Reserve City Bankers to cover the larger banks. 
Therefore, the enclosed questionnaire, 


considerable work from your staff, but we 


ask that you give it careful attention in order that the Committee may have the information it 
lam sending this request to one member only in each bank in which there are members 
Your participation will not only assist the study, but should 


As you may have noted, the Committee has two members from the ABA, two from the 
Federal Reserve banks, and one nominated by the Reserve City Bankers. 
Bank of Chicago has been good enough to make available C. Edgar Johnson, Vice President, 


The First National 


Edgar Johnson is one of the best informed men in the 


country on this subject. He will work with our Committee on Correspondent Bank Relations. 


My very best regards to you, 


W. Randolph Burgess 


President 


City bank cooperation is enlisted 


Mr. Cocke states that the importance 
and value of correspondent bank re- 
lationships are recognized, that the 
survey is to be thoroughly objective 
and not influenced by any preconceived 
desire to obtain increased or decreased 
check activity either for Federal Re- 
serve banks or for commercial banks. 
All recommendations resulting from 
the survey, he states, will be subject 
to review by the policy-making bodies 
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To Member Banks 
American Bankers Association: 


in the nation’s banks. 


many checks were written in 1951 as in 194). 
of checking account services rendered by banks. 


equipment shortages, 
reduce operating efficiency in banks. 
frequent and delays in the 
are increasing. In order to improve ef 
the best possible service to bank customers, 
difficulties. Therefore, 
nation's check collection system be made. 








Since the problem affects country banks, 
and Federal Reserve Banks, a joint study 
of the Association of R City Bank 






rs 

to work jointly on the study. They are as follows; 

Representing the American Bankers Association: 
Orval U. Habberstad, President 


Union National Bank, Rochester, Minnesota 
and Member of Bank Management Commission, A.B. A. 


Vice President and Cashier 


Commission, A.B.A. 





Vital reasons for the comprehensive 





AMERICAN BANKER 


During the’ past ten years there has been & tremendous increase in check activity 
There are now over forty million checking accounts of 
individuels and businesses, thirteen miliicn more than ten years ago. 
While the present high level of 
our economy is responsible in part for this increased activity, there is ample 
evidence that the public in general has come to realize more fully the advantages 


This tremendous increase in check activity coupled with high personnel turnover, 
space problems and other lcurrent developments has tended to 
Overhead costs are rising, backlogs are 
presentation of checks and the return of unpaid items 
iciency in bank operations and to render 
it is necessary to overcome these 
it has been proposed that a broad general study of the 


Reserve snd Central Reserve City Banks 
of the problems is desirable. 
» the American Bankers Association and 

the Pederal Reserve System met and discussed the problem and eppointed a committee 


i Philsdelphia, Pennsylvania 





























New York NY 


June 20, 1952 


Twice as 


the committee. 


groups. 


Officers 





operating study 























JOHN H. WURTZ 
Federal Reserve System 


F. L. DEMING 


Cc. EDGAR JOHNSON 
Reserve City Bankers 


THE 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


John H. Wurts, 


comments in thie connection to any member of tne committee. 
the committee will call upon certain of our member banks for specific information 
te assist in this important 
cooperation in supplying whstever information i: 


June 20, 19582 


Cont Nuss OVM Lerree cr 


Representing the Federal Reserve System: 


Frederick L. Deming, Vice President 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. 


Louis 


Vice President 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York 


Mr. Wurts is chairman of tne committee. 


The study will be mast comprehensive in scope inyolving consideration of the 
causes of recent trends in volume of check payments and the probable future 
course of such volume, a full-scale review and appraisal of present check 
callection practices throughout the country including direct return of unpaid 
items, a survey of equipment currently or prospectively available for check 
collection work, methods of using such equipment, and consideration of various 
related matters such as insurance, communication and transportation facilities. 


The importance and value of correspondent bank relationships are recognized by 
The survey is to be thoroughly cbjective and not influenced by 
any preconceived desire to obtain increased or decreased check activity either 
for Pedersl Reserve Banks or for commercial banks. 
committee will be subject to review by the policy-making bodies of the sponsoring 


All recommendations of the 


The committee would appreciate being informed of any specific problems regarding 
check collections that need to be solved in s 

concerned and will be grateful for any suggestions which you may care to offer 
for improvement of our present check collection system. 


particular bank is 





© far as your 


Please direct your 
From time to time 





tudy, and we shall greatly appreciate your 
requested. 


Yours very truly, 


Sy c 
{> Maueta' oe Ke 


C. Franci e, President 


Association 











0. U. HABBERSTAD 





JAMES H. KENNEDY 
American Bankers Association 


Joint co mittee appointed to take a thorough look at check collection procedures 


of the sponsoring groups. 

Both the American Bankers Associa- 
tion and the Association of Reserve 
City Bankers will call upon members 
for information on specific problems in 
check collections. To obtain desired 
information, a questionnaire has been 
prepared. 

In his letter, President Burgess of 
the Reserve City Bankers states that 
the A. B. A. has undertaken to quiz 
small and medium sized banks and the 
Reserve City Bankers to cover the 
larger banks. 

Mr. Burgess recognizes the fact that 
the response to the questionnaire will 
require considerable work from mem- 
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bers of bank staffs, but asks that it be 
given careful attention. He points out 
that the questionnaire is being mailed 
to one member only in each bank in 
which there are members. Participa- 
tion in the project, he states, will not 
only assist the study but should de- 
velop information of interest to the 
member. A similar request for cooper- 
ation by those receiving questionnaires 
was made by the A.B.A. 

A joint committee of five members 
has already been appointed to under- 
take the study. Representing the 
A.B.A. on this committee are Orval 
U. Habberstad, president, Union Na- 
tional Bank, Rochester, Minnesota, and 


James H. Kennedy, vice-president and 
cashier, The Philadelphia National 
Bank, Philadelphia. Both are members 
of the Bank Management Commission 
of the A.B.A., and Mr. Kennedy is 
Commission Chairman. 

The Association of Reserve City 
Bankers has appointed C. Edgar John- 
son as its member of the committee. 
Mr. Johnson is vice-president of The 
First National Bank of Chicago, and 
will work with the association’s Com- 
mittee on Correspondent Bank Rela- 
tions. 

Representing the Federal Reserve 
System on the committee will be Fred- 

See COLLECTION SYSTEM—Page 69 
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Results of a statewide questionnaire 
analyzed by Lester A. Pratt, 
bank-fraud authority 


SURVEY OF BANK AUDITING 
In Pennsylvania 


By 
JOHN KINNEMAN, JR. 
Chairman, Convention Committee, Penn- 
sylvania Bankers Association, and Vice- 
President, Peoples First National Bank 
and Trust Company, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania 


N unusually interesting presenta- 
tion of the importance of bank 
audit and control was a feature 

of the Pennsylvania Bankers Associ- 
ation’s convention last month at At- 
lantic City. The unique factor in the 
presentation was its coverage of the 
strong and weak points of the audit 
control programs actually in use in 
Pennsylvania banks. 

The selection of the subject for the 
convention program was an open 
recognition of the startling number of 
defalcations that have taken place in 
banks throughout the country during 
the past year and the further fact 
that many of them were in Pennsyl- 
vania. The association agreed, as news- 
paper men say, that “You cannot cur- 
tail crime by ignoring it.” 

As a means of facing the issue, we 
held several conferences with associ- 
ation committees and officers, begin- 
ning with P. B. A. President Robert 
C. Downie. Out of these conferences 
came the decision to prepare and 
mail a detailed questionnaire on 
“Audit Control of Bank Operations” 
to all member banks. These were ad- 
dressed to the association’s 917 banks 
and not only brought in the very satis- 
factory response of over 40 per cent 
but produced some very enlightening 
information. 

The questionnaire, which was pre- 
pared largely by the convention com- 
mittee, was divided into four major 
parts to determine the effectiveness of 
the banks’ internal control and their 
exposure to fraud. The four parts were 
headed: 


1. Audit Department. 2. Internal 
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MR, KINNEMAN 


LESTER A. PRATT 


ROBERT C. DOWNIE 


P.B.A. convention scene, where Mr. Pratt discussed audit findings 


Controls. 3. Internal Audit Procedure. 
4. Directors’ Examinations. The an- 
swers to the questions were to be 
supplied according to the size of the 
banks, in six groups with deposits of 
1 to 5 million, 5 to 10 million, 25 to 
50 million, 50 to 100 million, and 100 
million and up. 

In the meantime we had selected 
Lester A. Pratt of Washington, D.C., 
as the man to interpret the results of 
the questionnaire to P. B. A. members 
at our annual convention. Mr. Pratt 
is a certified public accountant, has 
been actively engaged in state and na- 
tional bank audit and examination 
work for some 30 years and has given 
particular attention to frauds and em- 
bezzlements committed against banks. 
He is the author of “Bank Frauds and 
Their Prevention.” 


Speaking at the convention, Mr. 
Pratt stated that the replies to the 
questionnaire confirmed the opinion 
that the major problem is with the 
banks in the first two groups, those 
with deposits under 10 million. Na- 
tionally, he pointed out, this group 
represents 89 per cent of all banks. 
The questionnaire also confirmed the 
opinion, Mr. Pratt said, that these 
banks and even many larger banks 
rely on insurance indemnity as a sub- 
stitute for protection rather than on 
internal or external audits. 

Fidelity bond coverage is most cer- 
tainly needed, he said, but as a supple- 
mental protection. As an example, he 
cited that 15 banks throughout the 
country with deposits of 27 million 
for the period of 1946 to 1950 had 
embezzlements totaling 54 million 
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CONFIDENTIAL QUESTIONNAIRE 











The sum of which wil be reported om and used as the basis for the speochen at the 1952 PBA Convention 
in Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 2-4. fees 
compulsory for No. 
Are Iactve acount (ne and denud)wegrepaad sd Kee nde para coir Yeu... No... 
(Millions of Dollars) 100 or Are these accounts under dual control? Yes... ....... 
Our bank has Les 5 to lod 10 to B 25 to 50 50 to 100 more 
deposits of ry C3 
Internal Audit Procedure 
AUDIT CONTROL OF BANK OPERATIONS Doss tha hank fairy so contin Wheel ents presen! Yee No. 
‘ : work mabetuied ond Performed or supervised hy the Auditor or members of the Examining Com. 
Audit Department ay cprting en rere eta Sn wn nyo wok ith hay Dem the 
t d balanced irregular interv: >, % 
Does the bank have an Auditor and/or Comptroller? Yes... No... ..... ps ag a pi parc gotrarenerpabaie ~ ae a 
Are the duties of the Auditor and Comptroller combined? Yes... ser candle iaciekl aetong coomemations: dar: cxnsinie de woleaive’ Yes No 
in ery enero tat the Aor i reson ol to the Board of Director? Ye Ne. Are Securies Owned examined and balanced to Controls? Yes. Nes: 
Is the Auditor permitted to make any entries other than accruals? Yes. .......... No. ies Are checking and savings accounts balanced Control Accounts? Yes No 
Does the Auditor have any active duties other than audit functions? _ Me Se utes toe How frequently? .. 
Has the Auditor had any specific training in auditing? Yes... a Are these accounts verified by mail direst with the depositor? Ne 2 Mana. 
ie bs pasttien tha south af prametian Geouch eanioes baking ac cr ‘Yes Roker ee Is dual posting used for demand deposits? Yes. . No. ; 
Does the Auditor take over temporarily the work of operating employees who are on vacation or sick Are accruals of income proved? Yes. . No... 
i ay leptin ; . ne the adequacy of the nl ati a Are the footings of the Expense Book proved and the items examined for authenticity ? Yes. ‘No 
0... 
Directors’ Examinations 





: No... 
If so, are these confirmations checked as to names, addresses, amounts, and mailed by the Auditor? 
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Are examinations made at least annually by the Directors?- No... 
pe nes eee & employers do the major share ofthe work withthe Direlars meray looking on? 
es : 
Internal Controls —— ee eee 
eg? Yee os 
ba cece re eaten a a 
Have the internal controls heen explored to deterstine whether or not they are being utiliaed to the grestent St Ss es eer ee relyiog 08 the State or National Bank Exam- 
this lov exreos cour tout edi ed goateaa chee Ac deena bce Yes... No... 2 ee ee eee ned solely’ by the Directora and without the knowledge of 
Is dual control maintained for the following: — securities? Yes. ic NO one Save pou ever ak on audit made by a public accountant? Ye... Me... 
= ‘teral? Vee ca NO If 20, please answer the follo' wing 
‘ekeeping? Yes... No... Frequency of such audits... 
Are Tellers’ operations arranged oo that each Teller is assured that no one other than himself has accees to Annual! cost of audit . 
his cash: abompaonrigid Yes... Bite Sesaman eit folowing acninta by mal withthe bak’ customers: 
rere ¢ 4 Ped aisah , bese Sa Loans and discounts? Yes... Me 
Are from banks checked and by an employ vic ta us as Demand deposits? Yes No 
withdraw or transfer funds or authorize charges? Yes. . No. Time deposits? Yes ase No. : 
Are Getaite policies, cotehiioned authorizing officers to buy and sell securities and to make loans? Was interest income proved? Yes... Nm ee 
De Commercial Tellers at any t time have access to depositors’ ledgers or have anything to do with bookkeep- ‘Were expense accounts audited? Yes... .. - 
ing? Yes. No. Did nog ot the tons eeebecs caamil'k caches Ula Gaasteeiicad? Ts 





Response to questionnaire reveals need for better audit control, especially in smaller banks 








Other Features 
At P.B.A. Convention 


New ideas and innovations high- 
lighted the Pennsylvania conven- 
tion brought a record attend- 


ance at 1500. 


The biggest innovation was the 
program. Addresses were based on a 
pre-convention survey so that speak- 
ers could tune their talks to actual 
conditions in member banks, by de- 
posit-groups. 

Prominent speakers were featured: 
Dr. Marcus Nadler; J. L. Robertson, 
Member, Federal Reserve Board; L. 
Merle Campbell, Secretary of Bank- 
ing for Pennsylvania; Louis P. Chris- 





tenson, Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany, New York City; William 
Powers, American Bankers Associa- 
tion. 


A new idea was the offering of such 
door prizes as television sets, motor- 
mowers, to insure attendance at the 
“workshop sessions.” The result was 
a full auditorium and the use of three 
overflow rooms and educational ses- 
sion crowds of 1300 to 1450. 

P. B. A. President Downie’s reason 
for a working convention: To main- 

| tain the unit independent banking 
system by solving its problems. 

















and that this represented 41% million 
more than the surety bond coverage. 
Other figures, he said show how ter- 
ribly short the fidelity bonds have 
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Results were mailed to members 


fallen from protecting the banks. 
The habit persists in boardrooms, 
said Mr. Pratt, of thinking that the 
embezzlement hazard had been made 
a matter of secondary importance 
through the purchase of adequate 
bonds. That habit might be justified 
if the embezzlements of other days 
were to be the yardstick. However, 
he pointed out that the sums stolen 
today are so far in excess of the 





amounts which the bonding companies 
have agreed to make good that direc- 
tors must, of necessity, look beyond 
the fidelity bond for their protection. 


Audit Department 


Turning to the first part of the 
questionnaire, headed Audit Depart- 
ment, Mr. Pratt stated that nearly all 
the reporting banks in the first two 
groups indicated that they do not em- 
ploy an auditor or comptroller who 
does the work of auditor. Even in the 
third group, he said, with deposits of 
10-25 million, nearly 60 percent were 
without such an employee. 

Commenting on this, he stated that 
experience had shown that banks in 
the second and third groups are of 
sufficient size to warrant the employ- 
ment of a full-time auditor. The pro- 
tection afforded by having an auditor 
carry on a continuous audit and the 
work involved in preparing bank tax 
returns outweighs the expense factor. 

For the small bank that does not 
feel that the volume of work warrants 
the employment of a full-time auditor, 
he suggested that the most effective 
approach is to have annual or semi- 
annual examinations by certified pub- 
lic accountants specializing in bank 
audits. The accountants should be 
selected with considerable care, he 


See BANK AUDITING Page 67 
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A rapid post-war growth has sent total assets 
well beyond the $1 billion mark 


Progress of 


CREDIT UMON | 


ALF a billion dollars are on de- 
posit in banks to the credit of 
more than 15,000 credit unions. 

Last year these organizations loaned 
about $1,200,000,000 to their more 
than 6,000,000 members. Roughly 
two-thirds of this was outstanding at 
the year’s end. They did about 10% of 
the nation’s personal loan business 
and collected about $68,000,000 inter- 
est. Their total assets have passed 
$1,200,000,000. Their members’ sav- 
ings, in the form of shares, exceed 
$1,000,000,000. Dividends paid were 





SEE COVER 


New headquarters, East Hart- 

ford (Connecticut) Aircraft 

Federal Credit Union, features 

saw-tooth counter, six loan in- 

terviewing rooms, parking lot, 
and a staff cafeteria 





$22,000,000. In brief, the credit union 
movement in the United States has 
grown up. 

Credit union folks consider them- 
selves the banks’ fellow servants of 


By ARTHUR 
VAN VLISSINGEN 


the public’s financial welfare, more 
significant as supplementing than 
competing with bank services. They 
view themselves as handling at retail 
deposits.and loans that banks tend to 
handle at wholesale. They aim to han- 
dle a broader cross-section of thrift 
and loan business in the relatively 
low-income brackets, and go even 
farther than banks in tailoring these 
services for the average wage earner. 
By law they must deposit in banks all 
funds not loaned or invested, and in 
their particular seasons of maximum 
loan demand they borrow substan- 
tially from the banks. 

They recognize that to an extent 
they are competitors, but stoutly 
maintain they give the banks more 
and better business than they take 
away. Their attitude is that they ask 
and expect public support and the re- 
spect of their colleagues in other types 
of consumer credit, on the strength of 
the service they render. To hammer 


OVEN 


home their standing, they point to 
credit unions flourishing within a 
good many banks, fostered by the 
banks themselves for benefits accru- 
ing to the bank employees, and to the 
banks as employers. 

A credit union is a cooperative cor- 
poration which accepts members’ sav- 
ings in the form of share purchases, 
much in the pattern of savings and 
loan associations. The credit union 
makes loans to members only. Its 
membership is restricted to some 
group of people with a common tie, 
usually employment in the same estab- 
lishment. Sometimes this tie may be 
something quite different. Many ex- 
amples share membership in a church 
or a lodge, or residence in the same 
small community. 

The general purpose of the credit 
union is to encourage thrift and make 
loans available to its members at rates 
lower than they probably could get 
elsewhere. Members are encouraged 
to save regularly, often by payroll de- 
duction plans if the employer is will- 
ing to cooperate thus. Only a member 
can borrow. However, anyone eligible 


Some of the larger credit unions have their own buildings, purchased out of surplus 
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Upward Trend of Credit Union Activity 
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Banks hold half a billion dollars of credit union funds 


for membership can become a member 
by purchasing one share—usually $5 
—and is then eligible to apply for a 
loan. The $5 membership share is gen- 
erally available from the proceeds of 
the loan, if the applicant is that hard 
up. 

Limitations upon loaning are im- 
posed by the enabling laws and by 
public supervision. Credit unions op- 
erate under a dual system much like 
the dual system of national and state 
banks. State chartered credit unions 
were first created after Massachusetts 
passed the first such law in 1909. Fed- 
eral charters have been available since 
the federal law was enacted in 1934. 
The state banking department usually 
has the powers to charter, supervise, 
and examine credit unions, while for 
federal credit unions this set of func- 
tions is in the hands of the Bureau of 


Federal Credit Unions of the Federal 
Security Agency. 

As in banking, relatively small dif- 
ferences in laws and regulations shift 
the advantage from one type of char- 
ter to the other type with changing 
legal requirements. Currently, federal 
charters are being issued at a much 
faster rate than state charters, and 
the percentage of federal credit 
unions has accordingly increased in 
the past few years until today it is 
almost half of all credit unions in the 
United States. 

Most credit unions charge their 
maximum allowable interest rate of 
1% per month on unpaid balance. The 
federal law originally set the un- 
secured loan limit at $50, but subse- 
quent amendments have moved this 
up to $400. Secured loans by federal 
credit unions are permissible up to 


10% of the paid in capital and sur- 
plus. Federal law limits any loan to 
three years, and the state authorities 
generally discourage long term loans. 
Credit unions themselves incline to 
limit their loan sizes and terms be- 
cause, excepting the very large credit 
unions, such credits tie up their funds 
for too long, hampering service avail- 
able to other members. 

Edward A. Filene, Boston merchant 
who died 15 years ago, is considered 
the father of American credit unions. 
On a trip to India in 1907 he saw 
credit organizations of this general 
type but on a tiny scale extending 
much-needed credit in rural India. His 
testimony helped pass the Massachu- 
setts law two years later. In 1921 he 
set up the Credit Union National Ex- 
tension Bureau, and financed it with 
more than $1,000,000 to get enabling 
legislation enacted in state legisla- 
tures and in Congress. With the pas- 
sage of the federal law in 1934, the 
credit unions then existing formed the 
Credit Union National Association, 
and the Bureau retired from the field. 


HE national organization, invari- 

ably referred to as CUNA, has its 
headquarters in Madison, Wisconsin, 
in a handsome building called Filene 
House. CUNA also has Canadian 
headquarters in Hamilton, Ontario. 

Unlike conventional trade and in- 
dustry associations, CUNA is con- 
cerned not only with safeguarding the 
interests of its member units but is 
even more concerned with spreading 
the credit union movement. Like most 
consumer cooperative activities, credit 
unionism is fired with an evangelical 
fervor, and among its membership it 
includes thousands of individuals who 
enthusiastically work in their spare 
time to help others form credit unions. 
Besides these unpaid missionaries, the 
movement includes a force of paid or- 
ganizers. 

From its dues, received from state 


Promotional activities to spread credit unionism stem from this central office 


Filene House, Madison, Wisconsin home of the Credit Union National Association 
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and regional leagues which in turn are 
composed of individual credit unions, 
CUNA could do only a moderate vol- 
ume of this promotional work. Affili- 
ated with it, however, are two organ- 
izations which can make money and 
use it for these purposes. The larger 
of these is an insurance company, the 
smaller a supply cooperative. The mu- 
tual insurance company provides 
group life insurance to cover unpaid 
balances of credit unions, and also 
sells insurance to credit unions to 
cover their members up to the 
amounts in their savings share cred- 
its. It is also possible for the credit 
union member himself to buy a small 
policy for which he pays a low pre- 
mium rate. 


HE insurance company is currently 

employing Gabriel Heatter on a 15- 
minute once-a-week newscast through 
more than 500 broadcasting stations. 
It likewise advertises in several mag- 
azines that reach business executives. 
The purposes of this advertising are 
to stir up wage earners’ interest in 
forming credit unions, and to con- 
vince employers that it is advantage- 
ous to them as well as to their employ- 
ees to have successful credit unions 
operating in their companies. This is 
not too difficult to demonstrate. CUNA 
has booklets made up entirely of testi- 
monials from corporation heads rang- 
ing in prominence all the way from 
John Holmes, president of Swift & 
Company, to relatively small employ- 
ers. In postwar years the total num- 
ber of credit unions in the United 








States has grown as much as 750 in a 
single year, after a setback during the 
war because the well-known shortage 
of big-ticket merchandise decreased 
the loan demand and thus the earn- 
ings. 

In organization and functioning a 
credit union is typically a consumer 
cooperative, on the orthodox Rochdale 
pattern. Organization is pure democ- 
racy, with each member having one 
vote regardless of the investment he 
may have in shares. After paying ex- 
penses and setting up reserves and 
surplus, the credit union disburses 
what is left of its earnings to mem- 
bers as dividends, pro rata on their 
shares. The most usual dividend rate 
is now 2%, though it sank below this 
level during the war. 

A loan committee elected by the 
membership passes on loans. The 
treasurer, likewise elected, usually 
carries the management load, helps 
the members plan their finances, 
works the improvident ones into 
sound budgeting, and handles all such 
duties. In a sizable credit union this 
is a full-time job; in a small group it 
may be purely a labor of love for the 
cause. 

Most chartering agencies specify 
that a charter should be issued only to 
a group of at least 100 people with a 
common bond. Some smaller groups 
have made conspicuous successes, 
however, and the rule is not ironclad. 
A credit union composed of 33 Cree 
Indians, trappers and fishermen, func- 
tions in a Canadian community which 
is reached only by canoe. Operating on 


Samples of credit union promotion to workers and employers 
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“We like the idea 
of credit unions 
of our employees,” 


testifies John Holmes, president of Swift and 
Company. “We like the lewons of frugality 
and thrift they teach and the democratic 
manner im whieh they are taught. We think 
these things make for happier emplopees and 
more efficient ones.” 

In 1948 there were over 8,000 credit un- 
ions serving private business employee groups. 
In addition there were almost 1,000 serving 
municipal, state and federal government 
groups. 
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Hand In Hand 


Credit Unions and banks work hand in hand, each serving definite needs. 
This working partnership benefits both of them, and the general public as 
well. For example: 

Because credit unions are close at hand and urge “savings every payday”, 
no matter how small the units, many people who otherwise would not save at 
all form the habic of thrift. 


The banks are glad to have credit unions handle these deposits as actually, 
they lose money on small ace «nts: According to Maurice G. Sparling, 
Superintendent of Banks of Calitornia, “each $100 savings account represents 
a loss of close to $3 « year and am account must exceed $200 before it 
represents a profit to the bank.” (Average savings account in Federal credit 


unions is $157.) 


The law requires that these credit union savings—which toval over a billion 
dollars—be deposited in bank accounts. As the Wail Street Journal sates, 
“Even for moderate sized credit unions this may amount to $20,000 or more.” 
a. iL 
of handling small deposits welcomed by credit unions. sles 


To the same way, credit unions fill 2 special small loan need. Without them, 
thousands of people would have to go without credit or borrow at exorbitant 
cost, often from illegal lenders. Banks cannot afford to handle much of this 
smail loan business: a typical bank estimates that no loan under $300 pays for 
itself. But the average credit union loan laste year was $231.57—and of 
course most losns were smaller. Credit unions can make these loans at low 
interest because they have less overhead, volunteer service, and a close bond 
of membership which saves them investigation and collection fees. 


Most banks recognize the value of their practical working arrangement with 
credit unions. In fact, employees of banks have their own credit unions— 
with the hearty approval of their employers. As bank president William M. 
White of Pueblo, Colorado says, “There is a place for both banks and credit 
unions, and both are serving the public well in their own fields.” 


SS>— 





This message comes from the Credit Union National Association, a 
dedicated to the advancement of economic democracy through 


non profit 
the credit union movement. 








Relationship to banks 


a very small scale with very small in- 
dividual savings and making very 
small short-term loans, this credit 
union has performed an extremely 
useful service to its members. 


HE first known credit unions were 

founded more than 100 years ago in 
Germany, and spread elsewhere in Eu- 
rope with particular success in Italy. 
The idea was brought to French Can- 
ada in 1900, and the first credit union 
in the United States was formed in a 
Canadian French Roman Catholic par- 
ish in New Hampshire. 

The largest number of members in 
any American credit union is 38,608, 
the New York Municipal Employees. 
The largest in assets is Detroit Teach- 
ers, with more than $15,000,000. 
Large credit unions employ salaried 
full-time management and _ clerical 
personnel, and in this size classifica- 
tion a dozen employees is perhaps a 
typical working force. 

The average credit union is in the 
neighborhood of 400 members. They 
average about $150 in shares. The 
credit union makes about 70% as 
many loans as it has members, or 
about 280 loans. These average 
around $225, for terms between one 
month and one year. Gross earnings 
on assets are in the neighborhood of 


1% per month. This is split roughly 


25% each for expenses and reserves, 
50% to members as dividends. 

Most credit unions start small and 
build up membership, assets, and 
loans through a period of years. When 
a new unit*starts in business, almost 
necessarily it is carried by the enthu- 
siasm and unpaid labor of a few dedi- 
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at a very neat profit 
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The Ferndale National renders 
a correspondent service. 


LUTCHDILL'S 





Waritime lenture 


FRED COPELAND 


N a summer morning a strange 

letter, marked, ‘‘Mr. Aaron 

Clutchbill, Director,’’ was pushed 
silently through the Ferndale Nation- 
al’s paying wicket. 

Watching the stranger out beyond 
the wicket with a cat-like eye, Willie 
Dexter, the teller, gave the envelope 
a glance, then hastened it to the front 
office where Director Clutchbill sat 
with out-thrust grey goatee and lop- 


sided spectacles studying the morning 
issue of the Northern Eagle. 

Shortly, the opened letter, consider- 
ably more startling than any-item in 
the Northern Eagle, glared up at the 
old director. 

“Dear Brother Clutchbill: 

“This will introduce to you the bear- 
er, ‘Mr. Montey,’ as he likes to be 
called. 

“Mr. Montey, who comes from be- 
yond our native shores, is the heaviest 
customer of our Agency in a foreign 
land, hence we are keen on preserving 
him despite the fact he is determined 
to go yachting. 









“Inasmuch as New York Harbor is 
badly crowded this summer, we can 
think of no safer hand in which to 
intrust him than yours, since you are 
one of our oldest correspondents. If 
you can get him on, and decidedly off, 
a body of water that has a wallop to 
it, we will go up to $500 for expenses, 
including wrecks. 

“Permit us to add that our heartiest 
applause will follow any outcome of 
your endeavors. 

“Deep in brotherly communion, we 
remain thankfully yours, 

The Hercules Trust Co. of N.Y. 
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“Can’t you reach it?” yelled the old director as 
Montey leaned over the rocky cliff 
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Deficit Financing Outlook 

Upon the shoulders of three men 
rests the heavy responsibility of plan- 
ning the Government’s borrowing op- 
perations to the tune of an average 
$1 billion each month over a long 
period ahead—without breaching the 
spirit of the Treasury-Federal Reserve 
“accord” of 1951. 

Secretary of the Treasury John W. 
Snyder holds the final responsibility 
for reviewing the financing design, as 
worked up by his two top fiscal aides, 
Assistant Secretaries Andrew N. 
Overby and Edward F. Bartelt. Avail- 
able to them, of course, is the product 
of extensive and profound staff re- 
search plus a great amount of outside 
consultation and advice such as that of 
the Federal Reserve Open Market 
Committee and the American Bankers 
Association. 

Since the deficit financing period has 
begun to show its effects on the money 
market, the fiscal planners have been 


By JOHN DONOGHUE 


Washington Correspondent 


percent non-marketable issue took big 
bites of the 2%4 percent. 

So far, the deficit financing has gone 
forward with a minimum of price sup- 
port from the Federal Reserve. This 
was a matter of some pride to Reserve 
Chairman William McChesney Martin, 
Jr., in his testimony before the Pat- 
man Monetary Subcommittee. It was 
not until mid-June of this year that 
the Government securities held by the 
Reserve Banks reached the dollar vol- 
ume that was recorded at the time of 





seeking to find the key formula that | 


will put Government securities into the 
market to best advantage. Their suc- 
cess to date can be managed in the 
language of the artilleryman who has 
“bracketed” his target but hasn’t yet 
hit it. 

The first shot was a “short’”’—a 234 
percent convertible but non-market- 
able bond offered in May, which 
brought in only $450,000,000 of new 
money. Some commentators brusquely 
called it a “flop”; the Treasury’s own 
explanation was that the planners were 
misled as to the amount of money in 
the non-bank investment field avail- 
able for this type of bond. 

The second shot was just as distinct- 
ly an “over’—a 234 percent 6-year 
bond, fully marketable and eligible for 
banks, that sold like soda-pop at a 
circus. The demand became so strong 
after the Treasury’s announcement of 
the issue that Secretary Snyder was 
constrained to close the books when 
offers passed the $11.7 billion mark. 
All he wanted was $3% billion. The 
terms of the offering required him to 
run it up to $4% billion. 

Accordingly, somewhere in between 
these two designs lies the right one for 
the Treasury to use. To venture an 
appraisal, it would seem that the hinge 
of the question is the marketability of 
the bonds. It was noted that the non- 
bank investors who nibbled at the 234 
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the Treasury-Federal Reserve accord. 

The current trend is toward further 
Reserve bank purchasing. Doubts have 
continually been expressed that the 
Federal Reserve could successfully 
avoid getting into the market in the 
face of the steadily mounting Federal 
deficit. The need for new money is 
expected to rekindle the Treasury’s 
desire for control of security prices 
through Reserve support operations. 
With this goes its corollary, the cheap- 
money policy. How this is to be worked 
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out between the Treasury and the Fed- 
eral Reserve, within the framework of 
the 1951 live-and-let-live agreements, 
can only be inferred. 


e ° oe 


Bank Holding Companies 

A desire to begin effective action 
toward legislation regulating bank 
holding companies has characterized 
Chairman Brent Spence of the House 
Banking Committee. 


The over-riding necessity for full-* 


time Committee attention to the diffi- 
cult task of rewriting the Defense 


Production Act was the holding com- 
pany bill’s prime obstacle. For months, 
Mr. Spence continued to press for a 
hearing, and he finally achieved it 
June 24, 

The bank holding company issue is 
static in the Senate, while alive and 
vigorous in the House. This is a no- 
table reversal of the situation a few 
years back. The Senate Banking Com- 
mittee during the 80th and 81st Con- 
gresses held exhaustive hearings while 
the House seemed to shed the matter 
as unimportant. 

Drawing upon previous bank hold- 
ing company bills and upon recom- 
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mendations by the Federal Reserve 
Board and the two Independent Bank- 
ers Associations, Mr. Spence has pre- 
pared a new bill of his own personal 
authorship. He describes it as a 
“Spence bill of my own making.” 

The Spence bill generally follows 
the philosophy of the bank holding 
company bill that the Federal Reserve 
Board has advocated for nine years. 
In introducing it, Mr. Spence made it 
clear that he expected many amend- 
ments and revisions to be offered. 

The amendment that immediately 
came to the fore was the alternate pro- 
posal by Senator A. Willis Robertson 
of Virginia. This was a plan to recog- 
nize the important interest of the 
Comptroller of the Currency and the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion. The phrase “Robertson bill’ has 
become the current expression to des- 
cribe the reluctance of many bankers 
to permit the Federal Reserve to ac- 
quire all-out authority over transac- 
tions that might be regarded as 
bank holding company expansion. The 
“Robertson bill’ movement also ex- 
presses a body of opposition to the 
Spence bill’s grant of discretionary 
power to the Reserve Board, allowing 
it to fix the holding company label on 
an enterprise as it sees fit. 

The current situation appears to be 


| a stand-off between supporters of the 


Spence bill and those who prefer the 
Robertson bill. 

On the side of the Spence bill are 
the two groups of Independents who 
have fought steadfastly for a strong 
centralized authority over expansion 


| of bank holding company operations. 





The Independent Bankers Association 
with. headquarters at Sauk Centre, 
Minnesota, and the Twelfth Federal 
Reserve District group with headquar- 
ters at Portland, Oregon, have adhered 
to the position taken by the Federal 
Reserve Board during the chairman- 
ship of Marriner S. Eccles and Thomas 
B. McCabe. The Spence bill reflects 
this viewpoint. 

The American Bankers Association 
has gone on record as favoring the 
Robertson bill in preference to the 
Spence bill. The Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation has done likewise. 
The Federal Reserve Board has taken 
a new look at its underlying philosophy 
and has revised its former attitude as 
expressed in the Spence bill. While the 
Board’s present views are not readily 
labeled one way or the other, the 
official testimony of Reserve Governor 
J. L. Robertson had much of the flavor 
of the Robertson bill. 

Governor Robertson’s support of 
Senator Robertson’s bill has a lot of 
history behind it. It was Governor 
Robertson that wrote the Senator’s 
bill, while the Governor was First 
Deputy Comptroller of the Currency. 

The Federal Reserve Board’s change 
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TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED $2,500,000,000 
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are Happening in- 
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the discovery of iron ore 
deposits in Labrador, with estimated 
reserves of 350 million tons! 





HUGE new oil fields in Alberta which may alter the 
whole oil position of North America! 


CURRENT production of nickel, asbestos and platinum 
ranks Canada first in these metals . . . second in 
aluminum and uranium .. . high in many other 
strategic metals! 


YES .. . Canada is developing fast. Potentialities are 
great. And with more than 700 branches from New- 
foundland to British Columbia, The Royal Bank of 
Canada is in a strategic position to help banks and 
business firms wishing to explore this promising field. 
Your inquiries are invited. 


Over 760 branches in Canada, the West Indies, 
Central and South America; New York, London, Paris. 


NEW YORK AGENCY: 68 William St., N. ¥. 5 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


THE ROYAL B 
OF CANADA 


“A Big Bank Serving A Big Country” 




















of attitude is traceable in part to the 
fact that Governor Robertson was 
reared in the Treasury Department, 
and so to some extent was Reserve 
Board Chairman Martin. However, the 
seeds of the policy shift were planted 
long before either gentleman was 
named to the Board. For several years, 
in both the courts and hearing rooms, 
the critics of the Board’s adamant atti- 
tude have driven home their point: 
“The Board wants too much author- 
ity.” Eventually, the Board got around 
to thinking it over, and decided that 
in this instance the critics were right. 

The Bureau of the Budget, however, 
has complicated matters by stepping 
into the debate. On April 30 the Bu- 
reau discreetly informed the Secretary 
of the Treasury that his preference 
for the Robertson bill was out of har- 
mony with the President’s program. It 
suggested that the Treasury chief 
should change his mind. Mr. Snyder 
evidently did not take this advice very 
seriously. At the time of the June 24 
hearing, he was solidly behind the 
Comptroller of the Currency in sup- 
port of the Robertson bill. 
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Defense Housing 


Although the Government’s spokes- 
men continue to insist that the real na- 
tional enemy is Inflation, top officials 
are quick to spring into action the in- 
stant indication of a slack-off develops. 

This has been particularly noticeable 
in the management of the housing pro- 
gram and the framing of legislation 
to support it. While retaining Regula- 


tion X with only slight modifications, 


the Administration suddenly proposed, 
late in June, a $250,000,000 increase 
in the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion’s insurance ceiling for Title I 
(home improvement) loans. Simul- 
taneously, there was sought a $500,- 
000,000 increase in the limit of insured 
loans under Section 8 (low-cost hous- 
ing). 

Arthur J. Frentz, assistant FHA 
commissioner in charge of the Title I 
program, checked the books at the end 
of May and found that the Title I au- 
thorization was running out. For the 
first 5 months of 1952, the Title I loan 
volume soared to a level 40 percent 
higher than the corresponding period 
a year ago. The upswing was already 
encroaching upon the safety margin, 
and at the current rate of increase 
would exhaust the authorization as 
early as October. 

The prospect of a cut-off of Title I 
loans during the month preceding the 
general election would perturb many 
a candidate for reelection to Congress, 
and Mr. Frentz decided that the legis- 
lators ought to know about it. It was 
both a political and economic question. 
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The economic angle was a matter of 
likely unemployment among building 
tradesmen whose work schedule faced 
interruption because of cancellations 
owing to dearth of Title I credit. 

To guard against the occurrence of 
a “soft spot” in the sensitive home 
building industry, Mr. Frentz pre- 
pared a brief for his boss, Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator Ray- 
mond M. Foley, to be offered at a pre- 
sumably routine House Banking Com- 
mittee hearing on the Senate-passed 
bill to assist public and _ private 
agencies in meeting defense housing 
needs. 

To the surprise of some observers, 
the $250,000,000 increase requested by 
Mr. Foley caused only a very small 
stir. It was a wide open opportunity 





for critics of Administration policy to | 


charge the Government with “carrying 
water on both shoulders.” Their for- 
bearance was probably due to the leg- 
islators’ high regard for the manage- 
ment of the Title I loan program under 
Mr. Frentz. 

The American Bankers Association 
entered a criticism of the Defense 
Housing bill’s $900,000,000 authoriza- 
tion for mortgage purchases by the 
Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion (“Fanny May”). General Counsel 
J. Olney Brott told the House com- 
mittee that the private investment 
market is gaining strength, and that 
many primary lenders will wish to ac- 
quire additional mortgages for their 
own portfolios. He urged that the en- 
tire FNMA section be eliminated from 
the bill. 
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Defense Production Act 


This year’s Congressional debate on 
continuing economic controls beyond 
June 30 has followed the previous pat- 
tern of utmost confusion until the mid- 
night hour on the last day. 

The outcome is a vindication of a 
wry remark by Chairman Burnet R, 
Maybank, of the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee, that it is useless to begin the 
annual control law hearings in Jan- 
uary or February, following the Pres- 
ident’s economic message to Congress. 
Mr. Maybank holds that the economic 
conditions described by the President 
in January of any year bear little re- 
semblance to the hard facts which con- 
front Congress in June. 

Chairman Brent Spence of the 
House Banking Committee, recogniz- 
ing the validity of Senator Maybank’s 
axiom, delayed hearings until May. 
His aim was to develop testimony that 
would not go stale. Even this precau- 
tion failed to anticipate what actually 
took place—a rebellion against con- 
trols. The House committee members, 
motivated largely by popular pressures 
from their home districts, voted to 
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MODEL 250 

BRANDT AUTOMATIC 
CASHIER—Delivery chute 
type. Coins delivered di- 
rect to customer. 





MODEL 150 

BRANDT AUTOMATIC 
CASHIER—Trap door 
type. Coins delivered to 
customer by operator, 


MODEL SL 


BRANDT COIN SORTER 
AND COUNTER — Motor 
driven. Sorts and counts 
mixed coins, pennies to half 
dollars, inclusive. Features 
distinctly new ‘'quick take- 
apart'' and shock absorber 
construction. 





MODEL CDM 

BRANDT COIN COUNTER 
AND PACKAGER—Motor 
driven. Handles all coins 
from pennies to silver dol- 
lars, inclusive. A  hand- 
operated machine can also 
be supplied. 


BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER COMPANY 


WATERTOWN 
"Brandt" and "Cashier" 


WISCONSIN 


registered United States Patent Office and Canadian Trade 
Marks Office. 
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kill credit controls and to curb numer- 
ous other economic controls. 

The lesson to be learned from this 
year’s run-around on economic control 
legislation is that Presidential mes- 
sages in January have little effect on 
what Congress decides to do in June. 


° - e 


Excess Profits Tax 

Banks whose capitalization is low in 
relation to their asset volume are pay- 
ing the major portion of the industry’s 
excess profits tax bill, according to a 
Federal Reserve survey. 


These are the banks which, by and 
large, have a definite need for plowed- 
back earnings to shore up their capital 
accounts. The Reserve Board under- 
took the study in order to determine 
“the effect of excess profits taxes on 
the ability of banks to strengthen their 
capital positions.”’ The results were as 
foreseen. 

The nation’s banks were divided into 
two groups: The “low-capital” banks 
comprising the 25 percent with lowest 
capital-to-asset ratios and the 75 per- 
cent with higher ratios. It was found, 
when the figures were totalled up, that 
the 25 percent “low capital” group paid 
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Above—a “big bank” for 
the struggling Miami 
of 1902. At right— 
the First National 
Bank of Miami today, 
Florida’s largest and 
Miami's oldest financial 
institution, still giving 
South Florida sound, 
complete banking serv- 

e... still first at 50! 
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All correspondent services 
including prompt attention 
to collection and transit 
items. Largest foreign 
department in South- 
eastern U. S., specializing 
in Latin American credits 
and collections. 
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FLORIDA’S LARGEST 


Complete Banking and Trust Service 
Member: FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM * FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 








10 percent more money in excess 
profits taxes last year than all the 
other banks put together. 
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CAPITOL NOTES 











The Senate has approved a bill pro- 
viding that capital requirements for 
membership in the Federal Reserve 
System need no longer be computed 
on a population basis. The minimum 
that would be required by a national 
bank at the same locality would suffice. 
The House has not acted on the 
measure. 

@ 


By changing four words in the “two- 
way street” charter conversion bill, 
Congress made it applicable to all 48 
States instead of only 9. A legal over- 
sight in preparing the bill in 1950 
made it inapplicable in States whose 
bank chartering laws are more restric- 
tive than Federal laws. 


e 


The Federal Reserve Board has 
ruled that it is proper for the directors 
of a trust company to set up more than 
one trust committee. One committee 
could be named for pension funds 
while another handles personal estates, 
and so forth. The cautionary point 
emphasized by the Reserve Board is 
that no such multiple committee ar- 
rangement may be permitted to dilute 
or screen the final over-all responsi- 
bility of the bank’s directors. 


* 


Sand-blasting and partly tuck-point- 
ing the brickwork of a bank is an 
expense, not an investment, according 
to the U. S. Tax Court in overruling 
the Commissioner’s $7,217 complaint 
against the City National Bank of 
Hastings, Nebr. If the tuck-pointing 
had included all the brickwork, the 
Court said, it would have been what 
the trade calls a “solid job” and the 
deductibility of the expense might be 
viewed differently. 


° 


The Comptroller General, head of 
the General Accounting Office, has pre- 
pared a strongly critical report of the 
Postal Savings System. He traces to 
the losses incurred by the “poor man’s 
bank” a portion of the nation’s annual 
postal deficit. Noting that total de- 
posits are steadily shrinking, he com- 
ments that the System no longer has 
a purpose to serve. Deposit insurance 
has done away with the little man’s 
fear that his money may not be safe 
in private hands, but only with the 
Government. 
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HE PERSONALITY SPOTLIGHT 








Ralph W. Crum is now president of 
The First National Bank of Miami, the 
city’s oldest banking institution and 
Florida’s largest. Clement B. Chinn, 

















RALPH W. CRUM 
Heads big Miami bank 


president since 1948, has advanced to 
vice-chairman. 

Formerly executive vice-president, 
Mr. Crum has had wide banking ex- 
perience. He began his career with 
the National Bank of Commerce in 
New York in 1920. More recently he 
was for 11 years president of the Unit- 
ed States Trust Company of Newark, 
New Jersey, which was merged with 
the National State Bank of Newark. 


+ 


Rushton L. Ardrey, Oscar C. Bruce 
and James M. Cumby have been ele- 
vated to the rank of senior vice-presi- 
dent by the Republic National Bank, 
Dallas, Texas. 

Before joining the Dallas institution 
in 1942 as vice-president, Mr. Ardrey 
was formerly assistant treasurer, Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, and 
assistant vice-president, Bank of the 
Manhattan Company, New York City. 
Recognized as an authority on oil fi- 
nancing, he is head of Republic’s 
petroleum’s department. 

Mr. Bruce has been a vice-president 
at the Republic National since 1940. 
He was formerly a vice-president at 
the Dallas National Bank. Mr. Cumby 
joined Republic in 1920 and was pro- 
moted to vice-president in 1931, 
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New president of the Bankers Asso- 
ciation for Foreign Trade is Clinton C. 
Johnson, vice-president, Chemical Bank 
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& Trust Company, New York City. He 
succeeds Owen Carlton, vice-president, 
Central National Bank of Cleveland. 
Mr. Johnson, who heads Chemical’s in- 
ternational division, has just returned 
from an 1l-week tour of the Far East 
and Middle East. 

The association also elected the fol- 
lowing vice-presidents: W. J. Gilstrap, 
vice-president, Wells Fargo Bank & 
Union Trust Co., San Francisco; H. 
F. Boettler, vice-president, First Na- 
tional Bank in St. Louis; and Robert 
P. Furey, vice-president, The Hanover 
Bank, New York City. 

Felix Ferraris, vice-president Indus- 
trial Trust Company, Providence, 
Rhode Island, was elected treasurer. 
Secretary is Myron B. Griswold, as- 
sistant treasurer, The New York Trust 
Company, New York City. 
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New president of the Merchants Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, Day- 
ton, Ohio, is Russell V. Fox, a former 
vice-president who has been with the 
institution since 1919. He _ succeeds 
the late Anthony C. Wolf, who died 
May 19 after about five years at the 
bank’s helm. 

Other promotions were made by the 
board at the same time. Gordon L. 
Hammond, former cashier, has suc- 
ceeded Mr. Fox as vice-president. Fred 
C. Schell has advanced to cashier, while 
F. G. Laird and P. D. Klepinger are 


now assistant cashiers. 
* 


College graduation days last month 
not only saw the culmination of life- 
long dreams for thousands of campus 
students, but also the honoring of some 
of the nation’s bankers. 

Georgetown University, Washing- 
ton, D.C., awarded an honorary de- 


gree of Doctor of Laws to Winthrop 
W. Aldrich, chairman of the board, 
Chase National Bank of New York 
City. Mr. Aldrich warned that through- 
out all history centralized government 
has been the chief threat to personal 
liberty, and told the 1,027 graduates 
that “the progress towards a good liv- 
ing will inevitably accelerate in your 
generation if vou are but vigilant to 
see to it that the few in Government 
do not stifle the liberties, the ambi- 
tions, the energies and the inventive- 
ness of the many.” 

That “the biggest job we face is to 
preserve our individual freedom in 
America” was also stressed by Robert 
C. Downie, president, Peoples First 
National Bank & Trust Company, 





Mr. Downie, left, with The Very Rev. Vernon 
Gallaher, Duquesne University president 


Educators honor bankers 


Pittsburgh, in his commencement ad- 
dress at Duquesne University. He is 
shown here, at the right, receiving an 
honorary Doctor of Laws degree from 
Father Gallagher, president of the uni- 
versity. In the 1930’s Mr. Downie, 
a young attorney, supplemented his in- 
come by teaching in Duquesne’s law 
school. 

Three prominent officers of The First 


Elevated to senior “v.p.’s” by Republic National of Dallas 


OSCAR C. BRUCE 


RUSHTON L. ARDREY 


JAMES M. CUMBY 



































National Bank of Chicago received 
collegiate honors. James B. Forgan, 
board chairman, was awarded an hon- 
orary Doctor of Laws degree from 
Williams College at Williamstown, 
Massachusetts. Homer J. Livingston, 
president, received a similar degree 
from Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege, Washington, Pennsylvania. And, 
a Doctor of Letters degree was be- 
stowed upon Dr. Herbert V. Prochnow, 
vice-president, by The James Milliken 
University at Decatur, Illinois. In his 
commencement address Mr. Living- 
ston cited the unparalleled opportuni- 
ties that are at hand for young people 
today, and told the graduating class 
to disregard the “mistaken prophets of 
despair who preach that America has 
reached its economic maturity.” 

T. Dawson Brown, first vice-presi- 
dent of the Industrial Trust Company, 
Providence, Rhode’ Island, gave the 
commencement address at Benedict 
College, Columbia, South Carolina, and 
was presented with an award for meri- 
torious service in behalf of the 32 pri- 
vate member colleges and universities 
of the United Negro College Fund. 
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The Edgerton (Ohio) State Bank 
Company is this year celebrating its 
50th anniversary of successful opera- 
tion, and proudest of its achievements 





H. L. POOLE E. C. POOLE 


Old minute book is revealing 


in serving the people of this prosper- 
ous farming community of 1,100 peo- 
ple’ is the bank’s 87-year-old president, 
Harlan L. Poole. 

Mr. Poole is the only living stock- 
holder of the group that formed the 
bank in March, 1902. He is shown here 
with his son, Vice-President E. Cran- 
ston Poole, reviewing the original di- 
rectors’ minute book which helps him 
to recall some of the changes that 
banking has undergone during the 
past 50 years. For example, the vyel- 
lowed minutes of a directors’ meeting 
in 1907 disclose that a young teller 
was hired at a salary of $10 a month, 
with increases to be dependent upon 
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“his abilities and the efforts which he 
may put into his position.” In the 
same year, electric lights were dis- 
cussed and given favorable considera- 
tion. In 1914 the cashier was instruct- 
ed to prepare and file the bank’s first 
income tax return. In 1915 the direc- 
tors agreed that the opening hour 
should be changed from 7:30 to 8 a.m., 
and the purchase of an adding ma- 
chine was discussed for the first time. 

Mr. Poole has held the offices of 
assistant cashier, cashier, vice-presi- 
dent, and in 1921 was elected president. 
During the 50 years more than 48,500 
loans have been made, and resources 
have risen from $115,000 to over 
$4,600,000. Despite his years Mr. Poole 
is still active in the management. 


Sf 


Jake A. Buhler has been named vice- 
president and manager of the London, 
England, branch of 
3ank of America, 
effective Septem- 
ber 1. He succeeds 
Vice-President J. P. 
Kennedy, who is to 
retire. Mr. Buhler 
has been assistant 
vice-president in 
the loan supervi- 
sion department at 
the San Francisco 
head office. He 
joined the staff in 1923 as a commercial 
bookkeeper, and was brought to the 
head office two years ago after long 
experience in branch posts. 














J. A. BUHLER 


* 


Frank A. Howard has been appoint- 
ed a vice-president of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, New 
York City. A mem- 
ber of the bank’s 
staff for more than 
30 years, he had 
served its affiliate, 
The Chase Bank, in 
Hong Kong for 
nearly 20 years be- 
fore that office in 
the British Crown 
Colony was closed 
early last year. 

In his new capacity Mr. Howard 
will be associated with Thomas M. 
Findlay, vice-president in charge of 
Chase’s three branches in Cuba. 








F. A. HOWARD 


SO 


Plans have been announced to merge 
the $40,000,000 Bloomfield (New Jer- 
sey) Bank and Trust Company with 
the National Newark and Essex Bank- 
ing Company to form a _ $200,000,000 
institution. 

Cecil R. Berry, president of the 
Bloomfield Bank is slated to become 
chairman of the executive committee 
of the Newark bank, and will continue 
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There’s Value Plus Here... 





When your depositor writes a check it conveys a definite amount of money. 
But it does a more complete job when its overall appearance gives the writer 
cause for pride in presenting it. Bankers who add to good check design the 
substantial quality inherent in La Monte Safety Paper find customer reaction 
most favorable. Why not consider for your own checks the benefits of 
La Monte quality and La Monte safety? Samples are available from your 
lithographer or from us direct. 


A Check Paper All Your Own 
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a | Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La Monte 
; Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in the paper 
\ itself. Such INDIVIDUALIZED check paper provides maximum protection 


mee ee against both alteration and counterfeiting—makes identification positive. 














pene , THE WAVY LINES ® ARE A LAMONTE TRADE-MARK 
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to direct the Bloomfield offices. 
National Newark and Essex Bank- 
ing Company is the oldest bank in the 
state and the 22nd bank founded in the 
United States, having been organized 
in 1804. 
7 


John H. Lucas, top loan officer of 
Peoples First National Bank & Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh, has been named 
senior vice-president. A vice-president 
since 1940, he has been in charge of 
the loan division for the past six years, 
and was elected a director in January 
of this year. 

Burton S. Holmes, in the estate plan- 





ning department, is now an assistant 
trust officer. 

People’s First also announces that 
it has acquired the assets of the 
Charleroi Savings and Trust Company, 
and it became a branch office on June 
20. Earl Gear, formerly secretary and 
treasurer of the acquired bank, is the 
officer in charge. 

+ 

Formerly an assistant vice-president 
with The Hanover Bank in New York 
City, Thaddeus C. Cox has joined the 
Union Trust Company, Washington, 
D.C., as vice-president in charge of 
the operations and personnel divisions. 











No two top-notch adminis- 

trators look alike ... dress 
alike ... work alike. But when you see 
a man who fits a certain pattern, the 
chances are you're looking at a good 
executive. Here are some ways to spot 
him: 


l. He likes to use other men’s heads as 
well as his own... 


2. Gets a kick out of accomplishment... 


3. He knows how to pass the ball to 
his subordinates ... 
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1044 JAY STREET » ROCHESTER 3, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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WAYS TO RECOGNIZE A GOOD EXECUTIVE 


4. He keeps several pots boiling at 
once without confusion... 


5. Has an office that helps him do all 
these things better... 


“Y and E” equipment does two things 
for an executive: 1. Gives him an office 
that looks attractive. 2. An office that 
makes it easier to be efficient. Both are 
important—one helps him sell himself 
and his ideas; the other helps him get 
things done. 

“Y and E” offices are designed for 
success, 


Send for Steel Desk 
Catalog No. 3806 


MARK OF SUCCESS 











Mr. Cox has specialized in these two 
fields throughout his career. He is a 
past president of the New York Chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing. 
o 

On July 1 retirement came to Wil- 
liam Murphey, board chairman of the 
Citizens & South- 
ern National Bank, 
Atlanta, Georgia, 
after a banking ca- 
reer of 42 years 
that began as pri- 








vate secretary to 
the late Mills B. 
Lane. Mr. Mur- 


phey was president 
of the institution 
from 1928 to 1938, 
The C. & S. Na- 
tional Bank also announces a series 
of promotions. Dwight M. Carroll has 
moved up to vice-president, while John 
E. Parkerson, Russell E. Bobbitt and 
A. Penniman Wells have advanced to 
assistant vice-presidents. Herbert L. 
Megar, formerly cashier, is now an as- 
sistant vice-president in the business 
development department. 

William H. Gilbert has been named 
vice-president and cashier of the affili- 
ated Citizens & Southern Buckhead 
Bank, and Walter L. Jackson is now 
cashier of the affiliated C. & S. Bank of 
Atlanta. 








W. MURPHEY 


* 


Keith M. Urmy has been promoted 
to vice-president of Chemical Bank & 
Trust Company, New 


46th Street and Madison Avenue. 
fal 


Added to the ranks of vice-presidents 
at The Bank of Virginia, Richmond, 
are Aubrey V. 
Kidd, William  T. 
Gordon and Lewis 
P. Thomas. Mr. 
Kidd has been 
cashier since 1947, 
Mr. Gordon assist- 
ant branch manag- 
er and operations 
officer for the Rich- 
mond main office, 
and Mr. Thomas 
assistant branche 
manager in the Roanoke bank. Both 
of the latter two were formerly assist- 
ant vice-presidents. 

In addition, William L. Tiller has 
been promoted to assistant vice-presi- 
dent, C. R. Burnett, Jr. and W. C. Ed- 
wards, Jr. named assistant cashiers. 





A. V. KIDD 


. 

On June 15, Joseph F. Cornelius 
joined the Marine Bank and Trust 
Company, Tampa, Florida, as execu- 
tive vice-president. Since 1947 he has 
been a vice-president of the First Na- 
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tional Bank of Spokane (Washington). 
Among his many activities he has been 
a national executive councilman for 
the American Institute of Banking, and 
vice-president of the Advertising As- 
sociation of the West. In 1943 the 
Spokane Junior Chamber of Commerce 
named him as the outstanding young 
man of the year. 


+ 


In 1902 a young lad of 16 entered the 
banking business as a $16 per month 
messenger for the American Savings 
Bank in Cleveland, Ohio, and the fact 
that he owned a bicycle was an impor- 
tant consideration. The canny officer 
who hired him figured correctly that 
a boy on a wheel could cover more 
eround in less time than a messenger 
on foot. 

True to the American tradition, this 
enterprising youth rose to the bank’s 
presidency, and last 
month was’ hon- 
ored for his 50th 
year in banking. 
Fellow officers, di- 
rectors and em- 
ployees feted E. E. 
Herr at an_ infor- 
mal golden anniver- 
sary dinner, marked 
by the absence of 
any “head table” or fancy speeches. 

Mr. Herr has been president of the 
American Savings Bank since 1942, 
and the institution’s growth during the 
past 10 years constitutes an impressive 
record of stewardship. 





E. E. HERR 


+ 


The accompanying father and son 
scene shows Charles P. Partridge, pres- 
ident, Central Valley Bank of Cali- 


{ey B7."~ 
le 





Father and son 


fornia, presenting the key for the 
bank’s new Civic Center office in Rich- 
mond to C. Robert Partridge, newly- 
appointed manager. Bob, a Marine 
veteran, is one of three sons of the 
banker, all of whom have chosen fi- 
nancial careers. 


° 


Named executive vice-president of 
The First National Bank of Greeley 
(Colorado) is Charles A. Gregory, 
who fills the vacancy created by the 
death of Ramon B. Handy in an auto 
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accident. Mr. Gregory has been vice- 
president of The First National Bank 
at Englewood, Colorado, where he was 
in charge of all farm loan business. 


6 


Expansion of the bank’s oil loan ac- 
tivities is seen in the new appointment 
of Lewis H. Bond, Jr., as petroleum 
engineer of The Fort Worth (Texas) 
National Bank. 

Mr. Bond has been with the Stano- 
lind Oil & Gas Company since 1947. 
He is a registered professional engi- 
neer in the State of Texas. 

The bank’s oil loan division is under 
Vice-President W. B. Duke. Mr. 


Bond’s appointment indicates a desire 
to provide a more highly specialized 
service to the oil industry. 

o 


A tax expert, Arthur Clark, widely- 
known throughout the Middle West as 
central division chief of the U.S. De- 


partment of Internal Revenue, has 
joined The First National Bank of 
Cincinnati as a trust officer. He will 


be charged primarily with responsi- 
bility for all tax work in the trust de- 
partment, but also will be concerned 
with corporate trust matters and estate 
planning. 

Promotion to assistant trust officer 
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has come to Henry A. Burgett. He 
succeeds the late Edgar C. Wohl- 
wender. 

° 


Nelson Clark Works, Jr., has been 
elected a second vice-president at The 
Northern Trust 
Company, Chicago. 
He comes to the 
bank from The 
Prudential Insur- 
ance Company of 
America, Newark, 
where he has been 
assistant treasurer 
and more recently 
investment manag- 
er of the bond department. He has 
also been with The Mellon National 
Bank & Trust Company, Pittsburgh. 
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William I. Tucker is now president 
of The Amsterdam City National Bank, 
Amsterdam, New York, succeeding the 
late Thomas J. Weyl. He joined the 
bank in 1950 as executive vice-presi- 
dent, after having been associated for 
15 years with the New Rochelle (New 
York) Trust Company. 

o 

From assistant vice-president, J. 
Kary Beavers has heen elevated to 
vice-president in charge of the bond 
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department at the Trust Company of 
Georgia, Atlanta. He has had more 
than 25 vears experience in the securi- 
ties business and is well known to 
banks, dealers and investment houses 
throughout the nation. 

James D. Burke, assistant secretary, 
has been promoted to assistant vice- 
president in the commercial banking 
department. MacDonell Tyre is now 
assistant treasurer and Samuel Moz- 
ley has been named auditor. 

Newly appointed advertising man- 
ager is Louis C. Fink, who will coordi- 
nate the advertising and public rela- 
tions programs of the Trust Company 
and its five associated banks through- 


out Georgia. He was for 22 vears 
with The Hanover Bank, New York 
City. 


a 


Ever since the 1860’s the McAshan 
family has carried on a banking busi- 
ness in the 200 block of Main Street, 
in Houston, Texas. 

Now a precedent-smashing step is 
in the planning stage. Harris McAsh- 
Texas Na- 
tional Bank, reports that in the next 
two or three years his institution will 
occupy large new quarters at another 
Main Street location 

The tall, genial 45-vear-old president 
followed family tradition in selecting 
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a banking career. His great-grand- 
father, S. M. McAshan, started the hab- 
it in the 1860’s when he became con- 
nected with the T. W. House Bank in 
Houston. His grandfather, J. E. 
McAshan, was one of the organizers 
of the South Texas National Bank in 


1890. His father, S. M. McAshan, who 
died in 1941, was president for many 
years. 


The younger McAshan doesn’t re- 
gret his decision to become a banker. 
He finds the “real fun” of the business 
to be in the loaning end, with its test 
of good judgment, and he “gets a bang” 
out of helping people make a success 
of their enterprises. 

7 


For her presentation of material coy- 
ering a women’s finance forum held by 
the Valley National Bank, Assistant 
Cashier Mildred F. May was recently 
awarded a second prize in a western 
states competition sponsored by the 
Los Angeles Advertising Women, Inc, 
Here Mrs. May, head of the bank's 
is shown 


special services department, 





Public relations award 


actress 
public re- 


from film 
Stanwyck for her 
lations achievement. 


receiving a trophy 
Barbara 


. 
A trustee since 1950, A. Edward Mac 
Dougall has been elected a vice-presi- 
dent of the Queens County 
Bank, Flushing, New York. 


4 


Savings 


Dr. Dossie M. Wiggins has resigned 
as president of Texas Technological 
College to join the 
Citizens National 
Bank of Lubbock 
(Texas) as_ vice- 
president and a di- 
rector, in charge of 
public relations. He 
will also expand his 
duties into bonds 
and credits, and is 
intimately ac- 
quainted with the problems of agricul- 
ture and livestock. 

< 





DR.D.M. WIGGINS 


New president of the National Bank 
of Monroe (Georgia) is J. Preston 
Adams, who has succeeded the [ate 
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John R. Radford. Mr. Adams, who 
joined the bank in 1908, has been cash- 
ier since 1925 and in recent years has 
also held the title of vice-president. 
Lewis C. Radford has been named to 
the newly created office of chairman of 
the board. Dennis H. Ford, formerly 
assistant cashier, has advanced to 
cashier. 
o 


Sam R. Cox has been appointed aud- 
itor of The Bank of California, N.A., 
with responsibili- 
ties covering audit- 
ing activities in all 
offices of the bank 
in San Francisco, 
Portland, Seattle 
and Tacoma. He 
succeeds the late 
Paul H. Hohman, 
who died May 21. 

Mr. Cox joined 














S. R. COX 
the Seattle office of the bank in 1926, 


and in 1946 became auditor of that 
office. Last year he took over new du- 
ties in the cashier’s department at San 
Francisco. 

4 


New president of The American Safe 
Deposit Association is Lloyd L. Coon, 
Mutual Bank and Trust Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri. First vice-president is 
Charles A. Moberg, The First National 
Bank of St. Paul (Minnesota). 
second vice-president is Kenneth W. 
Murray, The Union and New Haven 
Trust Company, New Haven, Con- 
necticut. Hubbard §. Lafoon, State- 
Planters Bank and 
Richmond, Virginia, is secretary-treas- 
urer. 

* 


Graham Porter has joined Commerce 
Trust Company, Kansas City, as an 
assistant vice-pres- 
ident. For the past 
two and a_e half 
years he has held a 


similar post with 
the Traders Na- 
tional Bank of 


Kansas. Previously 
he was an assistant 
cashier with the 
First National 


G. PORTER 


Bank of St. Joseph, Missouri, of which | 
his father, G. E. Porter, is president. | 
His grandfather, Graham G. Lacy, is | 


board chairman of the Tootle-Lacy 
National Bank of St. Joseph. 
Promoted at Commerce Trust is 
James H. Linn, assistant manager of 
the credit department, now an assistant 
cashier. 
* 


At The Greeley (Colorado) National 
Bank, G. Aubrey Spear has been pro- 
moted from vice-president and cash- 
ier to senior vice-president; H. A. 
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Jacobson from assistant cashier and 
trust officer to cashier and trust off- 
cer; Graydon C. Adrian from assist- 
ant cashier to assistant vice-president; 
and Garnett N. Miller to auditor. 


5 


Bankers Trust Company, New York 
City, has raised the title of assistant 
comptroller from junior to semi-senior 
rank, equivalent to assistant vice- 
president, and by this action promoted 
George C. Bennett and Harry F. 
Schroeder who are both assistant 
comptrollers. For uniformity the title 
of Charles F. Jennings, in charge of the 


accounting division, has been changed 
from assistant vice-president to assist- 
ant comptroller. 


« 


Carl G. McCraw, president, The 
Union National Bank, Charlotte, North 
Carolina, has been initiated as an hon- 
orary member of Alpha Tau chapter 
of Alpha Kappa Psi, national profes- 
sional fraternity in business adminis- 
tration, at the University of North 
Carolina. Each year this honor goes 
to some outstanding North Carolinian 
in the fields of business, education, or 
government. 








Named | 


Trust Company, | 
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Restrictions Lifted 

Within a few days of the lifting of 
consumer credit restrictions in Canada 
in mid-May the Bank of Canada sus- 
pended bank credit curbs which had 
been in effect since February 1951. 
The only bank credit restriction left is 
on bank loans secured by corporation 
stocks, with present arrangements, 
calling for at least 50 per cent margin, 
remaining unchanged. 

The restrictions had been put into 
effect by the ten Canadian chartered 
banks at the suggestion of the Bank 
of Canada to avoid further increase in 
the aggregate volume of Canadian 
bank loans and holdings of non-gov- 
ernment securities. Early this year it 
was decided to continue the curbs on 
bank credit. At that time figures 
showed that total bank loans and non- 
government investments at the end of 
1951 were no higher than they had 
been when the agreement in credit 
policy was reached early in 1951. Fig- 
ures at mid-May showed that the total 
was somewhat below that at the end of 
1951. The Bank of Canada felt that 
normal central bank action to influence 
the level of total bank credit no longer 
needed to be supplemented by the spe- 
cial arrangement with the chartered 
banks. 


eo e * 


Liaison With Shareholders 
The Bank of Montreal is using divi- 
dend notices to do the liaison job of 
keeping shareholders posted on the ac- 
tivities of various departments within 


By JAMES MONTAGNES 


a national bank. With the June divi- 
dend went a report on the activities of 
the bank’s secretarial department. The 
folder told briefly how the department 
acts as a liaison between the 12,000 
shareholders, the bank’s directors and 
management. It pointed out that in 
addition to channelling all correspond- 
ence between shareholders and man- 
agement, the department routes all 
correspondence within the bank, looks 
after various operations at the bank’s 
570 branches, issues circulars of infor- 
mation and direction within the bank, 
and co-ordinates the work of 12 stock 
transfer offices in Canada, the United 
States and England. In addition the 
bank’s secretary has to prepare the 
agenda for the weekly and annual 
meetings of the board of directors and 
record the minutes. So voluminous are 
the department’s operations, that there 
is a night staff on the job at the bank’s 
head-office at Montreal to handle late 
telephone calls, telegrams and matters 
of urgency which come up in the five 
time zones of the bank’s North Ameri- 
can operations, as well as the overseas 
operations. 


Teaching Them Young 

A number of Canadian bank branch- 
es towards the end of the recently com- 
pleted school year had visits from stu- 
dent groups who came to observe prac- 
tical banking in action. Different bank 
managers handled the students in dif- 
ferent ways, but generally all the 
youngsters were shown behind the 


scenes, saw how the tellers operated, 
how the safety deposit boxes were 
rented, handled cash in varying 
amounts, and in some cases took the 
roles of bank staff members. 

At the Bank of Toronto branch in 
the Queensway district of Toronto, as 
an example, some 75 enthusiastic 10- 
year-olds after being shown around, 
were given a chance to play at being 
bankers. This was before the bank 
opened for regular business. Some of 
the youngsters acted as customers, 
others as tellers, and handled money, 
while the regular staff looked on and 
the teachers were also present. 

At the Kirkland Lake branch of the 
Royal Bank of Canada the graduating 
class of the local high school were en- 
couraged to ask many questions about 
the work that went on behind the 
counter. The bank manager felt that 
many of these boys and girls were 
thinking in terms of a future career, 
and so gave them ample opportunity to 
find out all they wanted to know about 
banking as a career. 

Wherever the youngsters went to 
visit branches, the bank manager usu- 
ally arranged to have a photographer 
on hand, so that the boys and girls 
could have mementos of their visit be- 
hind the scenes at the bank. 


Sd e Sd 


Foreign Exchange Control 
Concluding Report 

What is probably the last report of 
the Foreign Exchange Control Board 
shows that during 1951 new American 


Behind the scenes, students are given opportunity to learn lessons in practical banking 


Kirkland Lake branch, Royal Bank of Canada 
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Bank of Toronto branch at Queensway, Toronto 
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investments in Canada totalled $560,- 
000,000 as against $960,000,000 in 
1950. The report of Graham F. Tow- 
ers, chairman of the wartime FECB, 
to Finance Minister D. C. Abbott for 
the year 1951 shows that the FECB 
earned $12,621,670 in its operations 
against $7,400,588 in 1950. 

The report, tabled in the Canadian 
Parliament on May 26, was a review 
of Canada’s economic position. It 
showed that holdings of gold and Unit- 
ed States dollars at end of 1951 
amounted to $1,778,600,000, up $37,- 
000,000 from 1950, due to a larger cur- 
rent account deficit and smaller capital 





peat DL 





inflow. The current account deficit dur- 
ing 1951, in trade with the United 
States, rose to $955,000,000, and stood 
at $524,000,000 in trade with all coun- 
tries. The report pointed out that for 
the first time Canadians spent more in 
travel outside Canada than tourists 
spent in Canada, Canadians spending 
$280,000,000 and tourists spending 
$271,000,000 in Canada. 

While Canadian exports during 1951 
of agricultural products, newsprint, 
pulp, aluminum, nickel, asbestos and 
manufactured goods rose, imports 


from the United States during the first 
half of 1951 reached new peaks. There 
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was a surplus of exports to Great 
Britain, western Europe and Japan 
The total foreign investment in Can- 
ada was at a record level at the end of 
1951, the report states. Not since 
1900-1914 has there been a comparable 
period of foreign investments in Can- 
ada. This includes not only direct in- 
vestments in development of natural 
resources, but also foreign purchases 
of new Canadian industrial and goy- 
ernment issues. Continental Europeans 
also invested large amounts in Canada. 
But the figures for foreign invest- 
ments understate actual investments 
because they do not include reinvested 
earnings of branch plants, the report 


‘| points out. 


The annual report featured in detail 
the changes in the exchange rate be- 
tween the Canadian and United States 
dollars since the Canadian dollar was 
unpegged from its wartime 10 per cent 
discount in October 1950. 


* ° Sd 


Linguistic Bank Stati 

With Canada’s vast influx of immi- 
grants in the past few years there has 
grown a need for greater linguistic 
versatility in some large city branches. 
This is especially so in Montreal, 
where most immigrant ships and 
planes arrive from Europe, bringing 
men and women from all parts of Eu- 
rope to start life anew in Canada. 

At the Stanley Street branch of the 
Royal Bank of Canada, in downtown 
Montreal, a large percentage of the 
staff are “new Canadians,” mostly 
girls who have come to Canada in re- 
cent years. Eight girls on the staff 
have come to Canada in the past three 
years and between them speak a dozen 
languages. The bank found the girls, 
like many newcomers to Canada, to be 
especially careful workers and of a 
general high standard of education. 
The girls mastered English within a 
short time, and are now regularly as- 
signed to counter work, in a number 
of cases as tellers. Most of them are 
in their early twenties and none had 
previous banking experience. With nu- 
merous foreign-speaking customers in 
the bank every day, the girls have 
taken on their extra jobs as interpret- 
ers, bringing new customers to the 
bank, where potential customers find 
they can speak their own language till 
English comes more easily. 


5 5 . 4 


Plugging Farm Loans 

A display of models of farm equip- 
ment was used by the Melfort, Sas- 
katchewan, branch of the Royal Bank 
of Canada recently to boost farm in- 
provement loans. Branch manager R. 
L. Fingarson and accountant G. Har- 
rison decided to dramatize the business 
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reat bank. He started with the Royal Bank 
at Newcastle, N.B., as a junior in 1911, 
in ’ 
~ and has seen service throughout east- 
ern Canada. He became assistant gen- 
id of : 
ines eral manager in 19438. 
rable D. E. Kerlin has been appointed 
Can- general manager of the Montreal Trust 
t in- Company, at the head office at Mont- 
Lural real. He succeeds O. B. Thornton, who 
1ases retains the position of president of the 
gov- organization. Mr. Kerlin was till re- 
eans cently manager of the Toronto office of 
lada. the Montreal Trust Company. 
vest- James Muir, president of the Royal 
1ents : , Bank of Canada, has been elected a di- 
asted Royal Bank of Canada, Melfort, Sask. main branch at Toronto in 1949. rector of Standard Brands Inc., New 
>port T. H. Atkinson, general manager of York, and is the only Canadian direc- 
Models promote farm loans the Royal Bank of Canada since 1949, tor on the board of this international 
letail has been appointed a director of the food corporation. 
© be- | of farm improvement loans with a dis- + aaa eee —_ scPeies 
tates | play of models mounted above the cus- 
_WaS 7 tomers’ cheque-writing desk in one 
cent corner of the rural branch. The models 
were obtained over a period of months T M4 t BA N K ‘@) & V | RG I N | A 
from various distributors of tractors, 
trucks, trailers and threshing machin- 
ery. One of the bank’s signs calling The sYoral 4 VETO - Wet at ve) extends 
4 a to — ego wor" BANK 
. yacked up the small exhibit, while . ° -" 
— ingen pens yer the age our Richmond main : 
: were placed conveniently close to the ° ° 
ches. | exhibit. office is “extended” WIR 
— The Bank of Montreal uses a figure a SPEED 
ume = the bank’s advertising marked by Takiciaedaates teletype 
€ Eu. “FIL” (Farm Improvement Loan) to oo to 
show how these loans can be used to ommel 0) ame) other cities. 


if the put in new plumbing and other equip- 
ment in the farmhouse, to buy tractors 


cities 


town ft he far to bi For speed unequaled 

f the og a goer a pone esis not 
ai. | Of electrical systems and equipment, . a 

nostly for farm breeding stock, and for gen- In Virginia, send your on 

a eral land improvement about the farm. Vi ° . 

on The maximum for farm loans under igetialic items to bank 


the Canadian Farm Loan Board was 


yrs recently increased from $6,000 to $12,- THE BANK OF VIRGINIA l 


is 000 for first and second mortgages to- 


wire 
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ee — Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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assistant general manager of the Royal 
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The Indiana National Bank, 


Indianapolis, says: “We recently 
replaced our bookkeeping equip- 
ment with new Burroughs Bank 
Bookkeeping Machines and 
are very well satisfied with this 
installation. The mental and 
physical effort required to pro- 
cess a day’s work has been 
reduced to a minimum and the 
automatic features incorporated 
in these machines more than 
fulfill our expectations.” 


Helping Bankers 
Get Things Done... 


This is the Burroughs Bank Bookkeeping Machine bankers told 
Burroughs they wanted. Built to bankers’ specifications, it has been 
enthusiastically received by thousands of banks all over America — 
ample proof that it meets bankers’ needs. 


The reasons are easily understood—for Burroughs does the job faster, more 
easily, and with greater accuracy, than possible before. These are practical 
benefits that spell lower costs to banks —mean more work done in less time! 


Your Burroughs representative will be glad to show you how this 
time- and work-saving machine can help your bank, too. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S B u ig rou oh S 
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The Union Bank of Commerce, 


Cleveland, Ohio, writes: “We 
made a complete installation 
of Burroughs Bank Bookkeep- 
ing Machines and are well 
pleased with their performance. 
The new form alignment, the 
light key touch, and the easier 
motor bar depression, greatly 
reduce operator fatigue. We 
consider these operator advan- 
tages important factors in 
maintaining an efficient book- 
keeping staff.” 
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THE BURROUGHS BANK 
BOOKKEEPING MACHINE 
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THE BOOKLET COUNTER 











These booklets are available upon 
request, free of charge or obligation, 
under an arrangement whereby the 
requests are referred promplly to the 
producers. Simply address requests 
on bank or company lellerhead lo 


Booklet Editor 
Burroughs Clearing House 
Detroit 32, Michigan 














How to Invest .. . This outstand- 
ing booklet presents a complete, and 
highly readable, analysis of the im- 
portant considerations of the small 
investor. The booklet discusses the 
various types of investments that may 
be applicable to the man of modest 
means, portfolio planning, trends, di- 
versification, and many other aspects 
of any individual investment program. 
A personal income account and bal- 
ance sheet and a portfolio analysis 
form are also included in this very 
worthwhile publication. 


How to Buy and Sell Commodi- 
ties . . . Here is another excellent 
booklet for the small investor. It gives 
a clear and complete picture of the 
commodity market and the part that 
commodities can play in an invest- 
ment portfolio. 


Bank Stocks ... This study pre- 
sents a good case for the future of 
bank stocks. The 18-page booklet pre- 
sents a wealth of stock market data 
showing the relative position of bank 
stocks. The general picture is that the 
earnings prospects for banks appear 
favorable and that bank stocks are at- 
tractive for their fair yield and possi- 
bilities of price appreciation. In ad- 
dition to discussing the bank stock 
market generally, the booklet includes 
many pertinent facts on 24 selected 
banks. 


Canada Today . . . Interest grows 
daily in the progress and prosperity 
of our Canadian neighbors and this 
outstanding booklet goes a long way 
toward showing why Canada is a 
“land of opportunity for the business- 
man, the settler and the tourist.’’ One 
hundred pages in length with a map of 
Canada tipped in, this booklet is a re- 
vised edition of the fact-filled publica- 
tion distributed by the Bank of Mon- 
treal, head-office in Montreal. Virtually 
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every aspect of Canadian economics, 
political and social life is covered by 
the text and photographs. 


The Voter’s Guide . . . a handy 
pocket dictionary of political terms and 
definitions. Designed for distribution 
to employees or customers, this timely 
booklet uses a readable question-and- 
answer technique to put across a great 
deal of important, but often misunder- 
stood, information about our govern- 
ment. Among many pertinent subjects 
discussed in the booklet are forms of 
world government, taxes, Congress, 
foreign policy, how to vote, and the 
United Nations. An excellent bank 
giveaway publication. 


An Unusual Bank . . . One of the 
most widely-publicized banks in the 
nation, The Franklin National Bank of 
Franklin Square, New York, has cele- 
brated its 25th anniversary. This oc- 
casion prompted the bank to publish an 
outstanding silver anniversary report, 
covering the history and growth of 
the institution. In addition to the in- 
teresting story of the bank’s develop- 
ment, this report offers countless ex- 
amples of dramatic methods of pre- 
senting bank information to stock- 
holders and customers. 


Good Citizen . .. The rights and 
duties of an American. This is one of 
the most outstanding publications to 
be offered through The Booklet Coun- 
ter this year. In 72 fact-filled pages, 
this booklet gives a penetrating analy- 
sis of American citizenship, what it 
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offers and how it must be preserved. 
A section on the how and why of voting 
is particularly timely. The text is 
spiced throughout by famous quota- 
tions of our greatest patriots and 
statesmen. Published by The American 
Heritage Foundation, the booklet is ex- 
cellent for bank distribution to em- 
ployees or customers. 


How to Design a Letterhead ... 
This handsome portfolio contains a 
selection of original business letter- 
heads to serve as a source of ideas for 
professional men and business execu- 
tives. The designer, well-known Lester 
Beall, offers a number of concrete 
suggestions on the function of the 
letterhead and how to select a letter- 
head that can act as “both an adver- 
tisement and a salesman.” 


Booklet Listing . . . During the 
past six months, many outstanding 
publications have been offered through 
the facilities of The Booklet Counter. 
Nearly all of these booklets are still 
available without charge to readers 
of Burroughs Clearing House. If you 
would like a review, listing the title 
and a short synopsis for each booklet 
offered to date during 1952, simply ad- 
dress your request to: The Booklet 
Editor, Burroughs Clearing House, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Summer Time Chart... In easily 
readable form, this chart shows the 
time differences in over 100 countries, 
compared with Eastern Daylight Sav- 
ing Time. Also included are helpful 
maps showing standard time differ- 
ences in the United States, and time 
zones in Canada. 


U. S. Government Securities ... 
Here is the outstanding and author- 
itative booklet covering the Govern- 
ment security market that is pub- 
lished each year by The First Boston 
Corporation. This 1952 edition con- 
tains 116 pages, including 38 tables 
and 16 charts of factual data that deal 
extensively with U. 8S. Treasury se- 
curities, obligations of governmental 
agencies, and of the International 
Bank of Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. The booklet offers discussions 
of Treasury financing operations, Fed- 
eral Reserve open market operations, 
the nature and distribution of the out- 
standing Treasury debt, Federal loan 
and credit programs, and factors in- 
fluencing credit, the money market 
and U. S. Government securities. 
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COURT DECISIONS 





By FREDERICK C. FIECHTER.,. Jr. 


Member of the Bar of Pennsylvania and of Florida, 
and admitted to practice before the Supreme Court of the United States 


Promissory Note Valid 

The Supreme Judicial Court of Mas- 
sachusetts recently held that United 
States Savings Bonds, Series E, could 
not be regarded as part payment for a 
loan so that receipt of the bonds could 
not operate to toll a six-year statute of 
limitations. 

While the case was decided in favor 
of the plaintiff creditor, that decision 
involved a reversal of the Appellate 
Division, not however, insofar as it 
held that since the bonds were not 
transferable and could not be pledged 
or assigned in payment of a debt, they 
were not part payment. Under Massa- 
chusetts law, a promissory note signed 
in the presence of an attesting witness 
carries a twenty-year statute of limita- 
tions when the action is brought by 
the original payee. 

“The theory by which part payment 





removes the bar of the statute is that 
‘the payment is an acknowledgment of 
the existence of the indebtedness, and 
raises an implied promise at that time 
to pay the balance.’ But to have that 
effect there must be an actual payment 
of money or its equivalent; there must 
be something of value passing between 
the parties which in fact reduces the 
debt.” 

Addressing itself to the question of 
whether the instrument in point was 
a promissory note or merely an ac- 
knowledgment of indebtedness the 
Court pointed out that to constitute a 
good promissory note there should be 
deducible from its face a _ written 
promise to pay the money, yet that 
promise need not be expressed in any 
particular form of words, and it will 
be enough if from the language used 
a written undertaking to pay may be 
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- -_ THE UNION BANK 

ll BANK OF AUSTRALASIA OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED ll 
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fairly inferred. 

“In the case at bar, we are dealing 
with more than a mere acknowledg- 
ment of indebtedness. After a recital 
of the receipt of the money as a loan, 
there is the statement, ‘payments 
arrangements to follow at later date.’ 
This means that the defendant 
promises to repay the loan, very likely 
in instalments, but that the precise 
details are left to be worked out in 
the future. This would mean within a 
reasonable time. It is, therefore, a 
valid promissory note.”’ 

McDonald v. Hanahan 105 N.E. 2d 240 
(1952) 


2 < < 


Merger Rights 

A matter of considerable current in- 
terest in this period of bank mergers 
has .been before the U. S. District 
Court for the Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania. The opinion filed May 
20, 1952 (and not yet reported in the 
regular reports) held that any dissent- 
ing shareholder may claim the ap- 
praised value of his shares regardless 
of whether he became a shareholder 
before or after the agreement of con- 
solidation. There is no requirement 
that he acquire the shares before the 
merger. An appeal was taken to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals (Fourth Cir- 
cuit) on June 5, 1952. 

Section 33 of the National Bank- 
ing Act prescribes the procedure for 
merger of national banks. A contract 
is entered into by action of the board 
of directors of each bank, which is 
then ratified by two-thirds of the 
stockholders of each of the banks, at 
a meeting to be held after four weeks 
published notice and notice to each 
stockholder by registered mail at least 
ten days before the meeting. The Act 
then provides that “any shareholder 
of any of the associations so consoli- 
dated, who has voted against such con- 
solidation at the meeting of the associ- 
ation of which he is a shareholder or 
has given notice in writing at or prior 
to such meeting to the presiding officer 
that he dissents from the plan of con- 
solidation, shall be entitled to receive 
the value of the shares so held by him 

. such value to be ascertained .. - 
by an appraisal made by a committee 
of three persons ... and the value so 
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ascertained ... shall be... forthwith 
paid to said shareholder from said 
bank.” 

Here the consolidation was adver- 
tised finally on December 31, 1951, and 
four days later, the defendant, who 
had never owned any of the plaintiff’s 
stock, purchased 300 shares, fully 
realizing the consolidation was pend- 
ing, for the sole purpose of receiving 
the appraised value of the stock and 
then proceeded to have his stock ap- 
praised. 

The bank moved for a declaratory 
judgment to find out whether the 
words “any shareholder” quoted above 
include a shareholder who has pur- 
chased stock after an agreement of 
consolidation has been made and for 
the sole purpose of dissenting and 
thereby obtaining the appraised value 
of the stock. 

The bank, conceding that the sta- 
tory language applied to all dissent- 
ing stockholders without qualification, 
argued that in view of its apparent 
purpose, it must be construed not to 
apply to one who acquired his stock 
under the present circumstances. 

The court said, if a literal interpre- 
tation, applied to a particular situa- 
tion, would lead to an obviously absurd 
or a grossly unjust result, it may be 
assumed that Congress did not intend 
the letter to be followed, but the de- 
parture from language whose ordinary 
meaning is unmistakable, unless very 
carefully guarded, may result in an 
unwise entry into the field of judge- 
made law. 

“Congress chose to accord the privi- 
lege to ‘any’ stockholder, a term, if 
anything, more inclusive than ‘a’ stock- 
holder. It may be that Congress 
realized that if it denied to persons 
who acquire stock after the contract 
was made the right to exercise the 
privileges of other stockholders, it 
would mean that such of the original 
stockholders who might wish or be 
compelled to sell, during the pendency 
of the consolidation, could offer a pro- 
spective purchaser only a kind of re- 
stricted stock, shorn of the right of 
withdrawal and appraisal—a situation 
which might well affect the salability 
of the stock and the price obtainable 


MOTOR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31) 
machine stand and using a foot pedal 
and cord to return the carriage, at- 
tracted much attention. Also in- 
cluded were old and new addressing 
equipment, ditto machines, and dic- 
tating devices. 

“Accounting” was represented by 
adding and caluculating machines, 
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and give the original stockholders 
something less than the full measure 
of ‘protection,’ which the plaintiff 
argues is the purpose of the legislation. 
Obviously it would be wholly imprac- 
ticable to meet the difficulty by making 


the restriction depend upon the buyer’s' 


motives and purpose in acquiring the 
stock or the state of his mind at the 
time of the purchase.” Central-Penn 
National Bank of Phila. v. William B. 
Portner, Civil Action No. 13366 (1952) 


e e e 


Gift Tax Inapplicable 
A trust agreement was signed by 


the donor in Lucerne, Switzerland on | 


June 8, 1946, scheduling securities and 
cash located in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
The trustees signed their acceptance 
at Chicago, Illinois on June 17, 1946 
and contemporaneously delivered the 
assets of the trust to a Chicago bank, 
The trial court held the transfer was 
not subject to Wisconsin’s gift tax 
law and the Supreme Court of Wiscon- 
sin affirmed. 

In order to constitute an effectual 
delivery the donor must not only have 
parted with the possession of the 
property, but he must also have re- 
linquished to the donee all present and 
future dominion and control over it, 
beyond any power on his part to re- 
call. 

The Wisconsin statute provides: 

“When the transfer is by gift of 
property within the state or within its 
jurisdiction and the donor was a non- 
resident of the state at the date of 
such gift.” 

Counsel for the Department of Tax- 
ation contended to no avail that the 
cash and securities had a tax situs in 
Wisconsin at the time the gift was 
made, because for many years prior 


thereto they had been located in Mil- | 


waukee and administered there by the 
donor’s agent. 

The gift was not completed until 
the trustee accepted the trust and 
therefore Wisconsin’s Department of 
Taxation lacked jurisdiction. Wuest- 
hoff v. Wisconsin Department of Taxa- 
tion, 52 North Western Reporter, 2nd 
Series, 131. 


BANKING 


cash registers, and check writers. Bur- 
roughs sent us their first model, the 
Registering Accountant, made in St. 
Louis in 1885 by the American Arith- 
mometer Company, their original 
name. Eastman Kodak and General 
Electric supplied displays covering 
“Photography” and “Illumination.” 
Getting material for such an ex- 
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Made of stock that is 10% to 30% 
stronger hence afford greater protection 
from breakage if dropped or roughly 
handled. Indicia, figures and letters 
printed in colors for triple designation 
and greater speed in handling. 
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FEDERAL BILL STRAPS 


So extra strong, made of quality Kraft paper 
with a breaking strength of 60 Ibs. per sq. 
inch... they protect longer. Normal and re- 
verse ‘figures, with color (11) for each de- 
nomination, instantly reveal value of package 
no matter in what position. Superior to use 
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hibit turned out to be an easy task. 
We wrote to the presidents of the 
manufacturers explaining what we 
wanted to do. The response was quick 
and enthusiastic. Before we knew 
it, our problem was to find space for 
everything. 

The exhibit was located in the space 
to be used by the Motor Bank, and 
full advantage promotion-wise was 
taken of this fact. At every hand, 
signs explained how the new facility 
would operate. Out on the lot, plac- 
ards were spotted to show how cars 
would enter, park, and leave. Visitors 
came in through the parking area, 
were channeled through the exhibit 
and out through a rear door, so they 
had to see everything. Whether they 
asked for them or not, all were given 
folders explaining the Motor Bank 
and advertising The National Bank 
of Commerce. 

It would be hard to say what part 
of the exhibit appealed to most people. 
To the children, perhaps, first choice 
were the checks and letters written by 
famous men they were studying about 
in school. Whole classes were per- 
mitted to visit the displays as field 
study work. The adults appeared to 
like the old automobiles and the old 
machines, many of which they could 
remember from their childhood days. 


Everybody liked the million dollars! 
Our advertising, both for the ex- 
hibit and the Motor Bank, was ex- 
tensive but not extravagant. We be- 
gan with small unsigned teasers in the 
newspapers, and gradually worked up 
to one full-page ad. Radio and TV 
spots were used, and circulars describ- 
ing the exhibit were mailed to custom- 
ers and prominent business people. 
Engraved invitations to a “preview” 
were sent to a selected list. Two live 
television programs were used, one 
previewing the exhibit and the other 
covering the official dedication. 


HE dedication occurred on the last 

day, and was preceded by a lunch- 
eon. Our Directors, the Mayor, mem- 
bers of the Commission Council, and 
presidents of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and International House at- 
tended. Mayor deLesseps S. Morrison 
made a congratulatory address and the 
first deposit, of $1,000,000 in the Motor 
Bank. A. L. Junod, assistant treasur- 
er of Louisiana, also deposited $500,- 
000 before the TV cameras. The city’s 
safety commissioner expressed his ap- 
preciation to the bank for helping to 
relieve the downtown parking head- 
ache. Six radio stations took tape re- 
cordings of the 15-minute program 
and rebroadcast them later in the eve- 
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ning as a public service, without 
charge. Generous news articles and 
feature stories were run by the local 
papers. 

As a result of all this promotion and 
publicity, we feel that almost every 
man, woman and child in New Orleans 
has either seen our Motor Bank or 
knows about it. Thus we believe we 
are justified in thinking that our auto 
facility got off to a good start. he 
proof of the venture will now be in 
the “eating.” So far, we are pleased 
with the fine customer reaction and 
the increasing use of the facility, but 
we are not yet in a position to make 
useful observation for the benefit of 
other institutions. 

However, as stated early in the 
article, before we decided to provide 
customer parking and motor banking 
we wrote to more than 100 large banks 
that had already done so. The majority 
views of these banks, which helped 
to shape our own program, may be 
of interest and they can be summa- 
rized as follows: 

1. Customer-parking is considered 
invaluable by all banks providing it. 
No cases were found where it had been 
voluntarily discontinued. 

2. Arrangements with public lots 
are not too satisfactory. Customers 
are frequently turned away. Lots two 
blocks or more from the bank are 
not always successful. 

3. Public acceptance of drive-in 
windows varies, and cannot be pre- 
dicted in advance. When parking close 
to the bank is provided, many custom- 
ers prefer to get out of their cars. If 
there is no parking, and on rainy 
days, drive-in windows do well. 

4. Thirty minutes’ free time is 
ample, with longer periods permitted 


| for conferences and special transac- 
| tions. 





5. Parking ticket, with teller / officer 
validation, is the most common han- 
dling procedure, although some banks 
depend on customers’ honesty and 
watchful attendants to keep down over- 
time. 

6. More than half of the banks do 
not make an overtime charge. Those 
that do, report no trouble. 

7. Customers do not generally abuse 
the parking privilege. Most cars 
move out quickly. Important deposi- 
tors are frequently the worst offend- 
ers. 

8. Where ample space is available, 
self-parking seems to be favored over 
parking by attendants. 

9: Leasing of facilities to independ- 
ent operators is favored by some banks, 
who feel it keeps them out of con- 
troversies and reduces impositions by 
customers. 

10. Banks that have built garages 
to serve their customers and do com- 
mercial parking report § satisfactory 
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and profitable results. 

11. Branches are not considered a 
complete answer to parking problems 
of the downtown main offices. 

12. No bank reported a deluge of 
new accounts as a result of parking 
service, but most thought it had kept 
them from losing business. 


Our experience, while limited, seems 
to be lining up with the conclusions 
summarized above. We are presently 
taking in fees for commercial and 
overtime parking sufficient to pay our 
attendants’ salaries and the taxes on 
the land, so we feel sure the results 
will justify our investment. 


BANK AUDITING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35) 
cautioned, because the work requires 
not only banking experience but a 
thorough knowledge of State and 
Federal banking laws. 

In the majority of cases, the survey 
showed that the duties of auditor and 
comptroller are combined. Only in the 
group having deposits in excess of 100 
million were these duties separated. 
Mr. Pratt warned that this separation 
is important because the functions of 
each office are fundamentally different. 
If the comptroller is held responsible 
for the accounting activities of a bank, 
he should not be placed in the position 
of auditing his own work or control- 
ling the activities of the auditor. Book- 
keeping and auditing functions, he 
stated, should be separated for the 
purpose of internal controls. 

While all groups reported that in- 
spections were made to determine the 
adequacy of the audit program and 
the work performed by the auditor, 
the 1 to 5 million group reported “Yes” 
by a narrow margin. This is a very 
important function, Mr. Pratt said, 
and requires close attention on the 
part of the examining committee of 
the directors or someone appointed by 
the committee to act for it. The work 
of the auditor should be policed at in- 
tervals, he said, to see that the audit 
program is being carried out in a 
manner that will give the bank maxi- 
mum protection against fraud and 
directors’ liability. 

The response to the question, “Does 
the auditor verify loans, savings and 
checking accounts by direct corre- 
spondence?” was rather disappointing 
to Mr. Pratt. When experience has 
definitely proved that approximately 
60 per cent of the bank embezzlements 
would, no doubt, have been detected if 
direct verification had been made, it 
is apparent that this is one of the most 
important operations in any well de- 
signed audit program, he said. 


Internal Controls 


Perhaps one of the most important 
questions to be answered by the re- 
porting banks on the matter of in- 
ternal controls was the one dealing 
With survey of operations to determine 
the bank’s exposure to fraud. With the 
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exception of the first group, Mr. Pratt 
said, the majority reported that such 
a survey had been made. The problem 
might be approached, he said, by ask- 
ing these questions: Where are the 
weak links in the bank’s defense 
against fraud? What should be done 
to overcome these exposures? 

In general, Mr. Pratt informed his 
audience, bank embezzlements may be 
grouped into what is termed the “Big 
Seven,” representing the various ways 
in which crimes of this nature are 
carried on. They include: 1. Misappro- 
priation of money or property before 
it is properly recorded. 2. Misappropri- 
ation of income. 3. Manipulation of ex- 
pense. 4. Tampering with the bank’s 
or customer’s assets. 5. Acting beyond 
the authorization of the management. 
6. Forging instruments or making 
fictitious entries. 7. Irregular book- 
keeping entries. 

The person handling the survey of 
exposure should be a person well ac- 
quainted with the bank’s operations, 
Mr. Pratt said. In a small bank, the 
cashier would probably be the most 
logical person, he thought. If a bank 
employs well qualified auditors, the 
work should be assigned to them, he 
said, adding that it should be treated 
as a separate assignment. 

Dual control of the bank’s securities 
is maintained predominantly by the 
banks in all six groups, the speaker 
reported. In the four smaller groups, 
there were some banks where dual 
control is not maintained. A majority 
of the banks in the smallest group 
maintain no dual control over collateral 
and safekeeping items; some banks in 
the next larger group reported like- 
wise. Both the system of duplicate 
number receipts and dual control are 
essential to adequate control, he said. 

Replies to the question relating to 
whether or not each teller is assured 
that no one other than himself has 
access to his cash at the window were 
rather disappointing to Mr. Pratt. 
Only one group in the larger size banks 
reported that their tellers had such 
protection. It is most important, he 
said. 

It is also possible to obtain cash 
from the money cart of a teller or for 
an officer or an employee to enter the 
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teller’s cash locker before or after 
banking hours. In the absence of tel- 
lers’ machines, Mr. Pratt stated, a 
proof clerk might destroy his own 
check which had been cashed by the 
teller during the regular course of 
business. 

The survey also showed that only in 
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the first group of banks was the report 
unfavorable with reference to com- 
mercial tellers having access to de- 
positors’ ledgers or having anything 
to do with the bookkeeping work. Ap- 
proximately 25 per cent of the banks 
in the second group reported unfavor- 
ably. Only in the large banks are the 
tellers prevented from handling book- 


| keeping duties. This overlapping of 


tellers’ and bookkeepers’ activities, and 
the search for a way out, is a present 
problem, Mr. Pratt emphasized, and 
not one for consideration at some 
convenient future date. 


Internal Audit Procedure 


On the third part of the question- 
naire, sixty per cent of the small banks 
in the first group reported that they 
followed some regular internal audit 
procedure and this percentage in- 
creased progressively in the next three 
groups until it reached 100 per cent 
in the two largest groups. “You can 
see,” said Mr. Pratt, “how thoroughly 
convinced are the larger banks that 
this feature of the bank’s operations 
is of primary importance.” 

Mr. Pratt noted that the survey in- 
dicated an extremely favorable situa- 
tion relative to balancing loans and 
examining related collateral. This is 
only one step, however, in preventing 
fraud in loans and related collateral, 
he said. The procedure should include 
mailing confirmations to borrowers, 
either complete or selective. 

He also noted with satisfaction that 
both checking and savings accounts 
were balanced to the general ledger 
controls by nearly 100 per cent of all 
reporting banks. The vast majority 
made this proof on a monthly basis. 
Again, he said, this is but one step in 
the audit of these accounts. Unless the 
balances are confirmed with the de- 
positor, little has been accomplished. 

Fundamentally, the purpose of a 
system of external check, Mr. Pratt 
explained, is to compare certain 
records of the bank with those of the 
borrower and the depositor. No audit 
can be considered effective or com- 
plete unless such a comparison is 
made. 

Approximately 75 per cent of the 
banks in all six groups reported that 
dual posting was used for demand de- 
posits. “I am glad to note that there 
are so many advocates of the dual 
posting system,” he said. Such a sys- 
tem, he continued, if properly oper- 
ated, provides an effective internal 
check. In any case, no individual ledger 
bookkeeper should be permitted to post 
the statements which relate to his or 
her ledger, he said, and whether dual 
or single posting is used, the book- 
keepers should be rotated. 

The majority of banks, except those 


in the first group, indicated that ac. 
cruals of income were proved. Culy 
36 of the small banks reported fa or- 
ably on this, however. A_ properly 
operated accrual system, Mr. Pvatt 
pointed out, is a most effective method 
of detecting certain types of fr:.ud, 
and is equally effective in prevention, 
In the absence of a good accrual sys- 
tem, he said, the only manner in which 
the loss of earnings can be ascertained 
with any degree of accuracy is a de- 
tailed audit of income. 

Nearly every bank in all six groups 
reported that the footings of the ex- 
pense book were proved and the items 
examined for authenticity. This is an 
important operation to be performed 
in every bank regardless of size, Mr. 
Pratt said, because fictitious charges 
to operating expenses are a method 
frequently employed to embezzle bank 
funds. 


Directors’ Examination 


Turning to the fourth part of the 
survey, on directors’ examinations, 
Mr. Pratt reported as follows: 

It appears that in approximately 90 
per cent of the banks in the first three 
groups that examinations are made 
at least annually by the directors. In 
making these examinations, the ma- 
jority of banks in all groups reported 
that active officers and employees do 
not perform the major share of the 
work with the directors merely look- 
ing on. However, it is apparent that 
in many smaller banks the directors 
act as observers and take little or no 
active part in the examination. 

In all six groups, the majority of 
the banks reported that they follow a 
comprehensive audit program in mak- 
ing directors’ examinations. In such 
a program, the methods should be 
varied in order to reduce the oppor- 
tunity for manipulation to a minimum 
and to obtain the maximum benefit as 
a deterrent against fraud. Many mis- 
applications in the past have been 
successful for the reason that the 
auditor’s program was too well known 
by the employees. Audit schedules 
must be held confidential as to time 
and methods; work papers, controls, 
etc., must be properly _ protected 
against theft or alteration. Numerous 
disclosures have been spoiled by care- 
lessness in this respect. 

Concluding his analysis of the sur- 
vey, Mr. Pratt pointed out that the 
most reliable employee, when exposed 
to the coincidence of extreme tempta- 
tion and unopposed opportunity to 
misapply funds, may go astray without 
any intention of ultimately defrauding 
the bank. To the moralist there will 
be some difficulty in determining 
whether the burden of guilt rests more 
heavily on the employee or on his 
board of directors. 
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COLLECTION SYSTEM 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 
erick L. Deming, vice-president, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of St. Louis and 
John H. Wurtz, vice-president, Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. Mr. Wurtz 
will serve as committee chairman. 

The setting up of the joint commit- 
tee followed generally the procedural 
program that had been worked out and 
suggested at the Conference of Presi- 
dents of the Federal Reserve Banks. 
The conference had suggested that a 
fresh approach to the problems and the 
maximum degree of objectivity could 
be obtained through a committee se- 
lected for its understanding of the 
organization and function of the check 
collection system. 

At the Conference of Presidents it 
was also suggested that full coopera- 
tion of commercial banks, acting 
through their associations at the na- 
tional and state levels, was essential 
in the joint study. The purpose of the 
study, it was made clear, was to be 
limited to improvement of the check 
collection mechanism as a public serv- 
ice in the interest of the entire 
national business and financial com- 
munity. 

With this understanding, there were 
to be no limitations on the scope of 
the study. It was suggested that the 
fundamental objective should be to 
determine what changes should be 
made in the present check collection 
system to produce a system that would 
reflect, as fully as possible the princi- 
pal factors of: A. Minimum collection 
time. B. The handling of checks by the 
minimum number of banks. C. The 
handling of checks by banks best able 
by location, ete. to handle particular 
classes of items. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38) 
cated souls. By the time the assets get 
into the range of $50,000 to $100,000, 
it becomes necessary to have a paid 
bookkeeper. Also, with gross income 
of $500 to $1,000 a month, it becomes 
possible to carry this expense. There- 
after the treasurer carries the man- 
agement load, leaving the detail to the 
bookkeeper. When and as the credit 
union grows, it becomes necessary to 
increase the hired force, until even- 
tually it becomes necessary to get a 
full-time manager. Since this man 
ordinarily comes into the job from a 
renk-and-file job in plant or office, it 
is seldom necessary to pay a very large 
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Now that the project is under way, 
it is the feeling of committee members 
that check collections can be improved 
to the advantage of the banking 
system. 

It is a matter, as Mr. Cocke has 
pointed out, of meeting the increased 
demand that has been placed on the 
banking system. There are now over 
forty million checking accounts of in- 


CREDIT UMON PROGRESS 


salary, but the average quality of man- 
agement is amazingly good. 

With the rapid growth of the credit 
unions has come a marked trend to- 
ward the mechanization of their oper- 
ations, and along with a general im- 
provement in their record-keeping 
systems this has greatly helped the 
relatively small staffs to keep pace 
with expanding volume. 

A great many of the little rural 
credit unions in Canada own one-room 
buildings. Building ownership is rela- 
tively new among credit unions in the 
United States. The East Hartford 
(Connecticut) Aircraft Federal 
Credit Union was one of the first to 


dividuals and businesses, thirteen mil- 
lion more than ten years ago. Twice as 
many checks were written in 1951 as 
in 1941, he states. While the present 
high level of our economy is respon- 
sible in part for this increased ac- 
tivity, he says, there is ample evidence 
that the public has come to realize 
more fully the advantages of checking 
account service. 


own a building, and has very recent- 
ly moved into a beautiful new struc- 
ture specifically built for its opera- 
tions at a cost of around $250,000. To- 
day a considerable number of Ameri- 
can credit unions have their own 
buildings, purchased or built out of 
surplus. 

The primary service for which a 
credit union exists is to provide per- 
sonal credit “for any productive or 
provident purpose.” This phrase is 
liberally interpreted. It includes the 
purchase of any merchandise obtain- 
able on time payments, including auto- 
mobiles. Medical, hospital and funeral 
expenses are standard. Refinancing is 
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not considered per se evidence of un- 
wise handling of money, since it is 
recognized that any individual’s needs 
for credit may change radically in a 
brief period. 

Character is the basis of this credit, 
to an extent that exceeds this consid- 
eration in the personal loaning of 
most banks and finance companies. 
The credit committee is made up of 
the applicant’s fellow workers or close 
associates in the same group from 
which the credit union’s membership 
is derived. He is known intimately to 
them, and they have been gathering 
impressions of him (or can get these 
from other credit union members who 
work alongside him) for months or 
years. They typically know whether 
he is a good workman, what are his 
personal habits, even his family situa- 
tion—information more intimate in 
all of these directions than even the 
most exhaustive commercial credit 
search would be likely to uncover. 

The credit committee of a success- 
ful credit union normally wants to 
know whether the individual is get- 
ting ahead in his job, whether he is 
making financial progress in his per- 
sonal affairs. If he has his finances 
under control and is building up his 
net worth, he is a good risk. They can 
ask him, and then check up on his an- 
swers, more easily than could anyone 
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less closely associated with him. One 
consequence is that credit unions typ- 
ically grant 95% or more of all loan 
requests, and yet have collection losses 
below 0.1%. One credit union reported 
in the mid-1940’s that after loaning 
more than $5,000,000 over a career of 
20 years, its only loss to date was a 
$25 item written off after the bor- 
rower was killed in combat during the 
war. Credit union leaders are not 
proud of such records however. They 
say a well-run credit union normally 
makes a few loans which prove un- 
collectible, and are charged to Guar- 
anty Fund. 


NSECURED loans are the pri- 

mary purpose of a credit union. 
Secured loans or endorsed loans are 
fewer in number but larger in average 
size. In some states the credit union 
makes real estate loans, usually con- 
fining these to a total substantially 
less than earned surplus. In many 
states real estate loans are impractical 
or illegal. 

Beyond this bread-and-butter busi- 
ness, credit unions may provide other 
services, some of these free to mem- 
bers and some yielding a small fee. A 
few items in this class are the cash- 
ing of paychecks, accepting payment 
of utility bills, selling money orders 
and postage stamps, selling automo- 
bile insurance and property insurance, 
selling savings bonds. Christmas 
clubs are an activity of some credit 
unions; vacation clubs are a strong 
point with teachers’ credit unions. Va- 
cation counselling is sometimes pro- 
vided. However, these are not widely 
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DIRECTOR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 

“Let the gentleman in,” said Mr. 
Clutchbill in a voice thinned with 
alarm of approaching trouble. 

A moment later a small individual 
trotted rapidly into the front office 
and bowed deeply. 

Mr. Clutchbill rose gravely, extend- 
ed a gnarled hand, and said: “We are 
honored, sir.” 

“T am charm, very,” came out of the 
visitor’s coal-black eyebrow mustache, 
burning dark eyes and an olive face 
wreathed in smiles. 

“You wish to try our waters?” hesi- 
tated Mr. Clutchbill with motherly 
concern. 

““Ah-h! it is my joy... the sailing. 
We can have experiences.” 

“We are certain to. Already I can 
see several. There will be others which, 
I regret to say, at the moment are hid- 
den from me.” 

“T am again charm, very.” 

“T will order our official chauffeur 
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offered services and may be consic- 
ered as exceptions. 

In many states the credit unions, 
usually functioning through their 
state or regional leagues, have or- 
ganized central credit unions. The 
local credit unions are members of the 
central credit union, and own it. When 
one local unit needs additional funis 
or has a good secured borrower whose 
needs exceed its loan limit, the cen- 
tral credit union is a convenient 
source of credit. Also, most credit 
union law provides that no officer of a 
credit union may borrow from it in 
excess of his share-holdings; the cen- 
tral credit union can make loans to 
the local officers who otherwise would 
be fenced off from legitimate use of 
credit union facilities for their per- 
sonal credit requirements. 

In New Jersey and Michigan, the 
credit unions also have organized 
their own savings and loan associa- 
tions to handle desirable real estate 
loans. And in Michigan, because of a 
specialized situation growing out of 
local conditions, the league bought 
and operates a commercial bank in 
Litchfield. 

There are state chartered credit 
unions in all states except Delaware, 
Nevada, South Dakota, and Wyoming; 
among them these states had 74 fed- 
eral credit unions in 1950. Every- 
where else the dual system was func- 
tioning. 

There is every reasonable assurance 
that credit unions are not only here 
to stay, but also that they will con- 
tinue to grow at least as fast as the 
American economy expands. 
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CLUTCHBILL 


and car. How many days would you 
like to navigate?” 

“T have no care, none.” 

“Permit me to get my night things 
and I will return here with our limou- 
sine.” 

A half hour later an ancient black 
sedan slid to the bank’s curb, bearing 
the worried face of Mr. Spearhawk, 
the leanest of the Ferndale National’s 
directors, and in the rear seat, Mr. 
Clutchbill in a white house painter’s 
cap and blue dungarees. 

Taking on the distinguished visitor, 
the car, after a sixty mile run, might 
have been seen standing on a wharf 
at Rutlington on the 100-mile long 
inland sea of Lake Champlain. At the 
same instant Director Clutchbill could 
have been observed issuing from the 
doorway of a floating boathouse in the 
slip. 

“T’ve got a boat, Spearhawk, so you 
can return to the sylvan isles of Fern- 
dale valley. In about three days either 
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I or someone will telephone for you to 
come and get us.” 

“T will make the arrangements,” 
nodded Mr. Spearhawk sadly as he 
fred his engine. “I will do my best 
to get Herman Newton, our top under- 
taker.” 

“Don’t be so graveyard!” scowled 
the old director turning with Montey 
for the boathouse. 


N ancient 18-foot sloop, which 
the elderly boathouse keeper had 
dragged into sight like a reluctant 
duck, was now being tied beside the 
boathouse entrance. On her grey-white 
transom were the ghostly remains of 
her name, “Little Dipper.” 

“Is that boat tippy? ... Look at the 
name!” uttered Mr. Clutchbill coming 
to a stop. 

“Of course not! Ain’t she named 
after one of our most stable heavenly 
bodies ?” 

“You like her, Montey?” asked Mr. 
Clutchbill doubtfully. 

“Oh-ah! Splendid!” 

“Hm-m, well, she appears to have 
one sail left in her. Now look a’here, 
mister,” growled the old director to 
the boatman, “I’m shocked that you’d 
ask $500 for such an over-ripe pump- 
kin. I'll give $300 if you’ll throw in a 
generous length of rope. Or we'll go 
over to the next wharf. Remember, 
it’s hard cash!” 

“T ought’n do it,” hedged the boat- 
man absently stroking his nose. “Well, 
everyone wants a speedboat now... 
take her!”’ 

“All right. Now I’m leaving a list 
of things to have sent down; in the 
meantime we'll eat.” 

An hour later the two admirals 
crawled under the raised patched sail. 
The old director paid the bill and the 
boatman reached up to remove the 
“For Sale” sign hanging from the 
shrouds. 

“Don’t take that off!” burst out Mr. 
Clutchbill in alarm. 

“Hm’f, a trader, heh?” said the boat- 
man releasing the mooring line. 

With the tiller in Mr. Clutchbill’s 
hand and the old sailing days of his 
youth in his mind, the boat ghosted in 
the faint breeze out of the mouth of 
the slip. Slowly it passed the warning 
yells from an old ladies’ parade of sea 
gulls on Rutlington’s ancient grey 
breakwater, drifted around its end and 
moved timidly out on a vast reach of 
water. 

Two miles out Montey asserted his 
naval knowledge. “She don’t go... 
the sail is wrinkle—I fix it.” 

“I wouldn’t monkey with it,” cau- 
tioned Mr. Clutchbill. 

“Oh-h, yes-s.” Montey slid forward 
to the halyard, braced his feet and 
pulled till his legs bowed out. 

Sudden as a clap of thunder, the old 
Swinging gaff, boom and sail came 
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down with a rattling thud. 

Burrowing up into daylight again, 
Mr. Clutchbill looked wildly around. 

“Darn near punched the centerboard 
housing through the bottom. You all 
right, Montey ?” 

“Oh . .. yes-s,” squalled Montey 
fighting off a shroud of canvas. 

The old director’s gaze traveled 
aloft. “Wish we’d brought a ladder; 
we’ve got to get a new line rove 
through that shive on the top of the 
mast.” 

a | go up!” 

“No-o!! We’ll have to go over to that 
point.” 

Paddling with the two splintered 
sweeps in the boat, the craft at length 
was beside a rocky point springing out 
of the water like the side of a castle. 
Here Montey climbed the cliff with a 
rope in his teeth while Mr. Clutchbill 
crunched the boat to the side of the 
wall. 

“Can’t you reach it,” yelled the old 
director as Montey leaned with quiver- 
ing ribs over the abyss and kept poking 
the rope-end at the masthead shive. 

There came a triumphant grunt 
from the clouds. “There! You lousey 
leetle cuss!” 

The rove line came jerking down. 

With the ancient grey mainsail up 
again, the old boat drifted outward. 
The sun went down and an inky black- 
ness began to engulf the world. A 
strange dead calm had come, and it 
caused Mr. Clutchbill to look anxiously 
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at a few pin-pricks of light far away | 


on the New York shore. 

“We've got to get off this lake... 
a blow is coming,” he suddenly in- 
formed Montey. “Get out the sweeps, 
and work ’em fast.” 


T was past midnight when they 
hit something with a neck-jerking 
bump. Mr. Clutchbill felt the thing 
curiously over in the blackness, then 
lit a match. 

“By jinks, Montey, our luck has 
turned. A rare miracle has leaped out 
of heaven. It’s the wharf at Port 
Kelley!” 

Tying the boat to the wharf, Mr. 
Clutchbill led Montey to a single light 
illuminating a sign saying, “Admiral 
Duffey’s Sample Room.” In the tap 
room, mellow as a rum barrel, Admiral 
Duffey looked at the strange visitors 
with his one good eye, and a moment 
later led them to a cottage, opened a 
door and lit a kerosene lamp. On each 
side of the lamp there spread two 
double beds, white and plump as 
marshmallows. 

“Blow out the lamp when you get 
in,” he said and left. 

The lamp was still burning in the 
morning and one of Mr. Clutchbill’s 
shoes was on. 

“Christmas! I must have been 
tuckered last night,” breathed the old 
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director staring at the shoe. “Come on, 
Montey, let’s find the Admiral.” 

Across the wharf the Admiral ex- 
plained how to mount a flight of out- 
side stairs to an upper room. Inside sat 
fifteen people round a long table. There 
was no talk, just steady intake. One 
more slice of bacon and the table 
loaded with its exciting harvest would 
have sagged to a floor that seemed to 
slant sideways owing to a 400-pound 
woman who sat on the leeward side. 

“Guess we've cleaned up every- 
thing,” announced Mr. Clutchbill some- 
time later, looking around at the empty 
chairs and table. 

Outside the morning had authority 
in it. The Little Dipper was bunting 
the wharf under the shove of a larrap- 
ing sea when the two sailors climbed 
down to the hysterical craft. 

“Our bad luck is back,” complained 
Mr. Clutchbill, pulling his head out of 
the locker. “The wharf rats have eaten 
all of the bread and sirloins.” 

“The beer and... and the melons?” 
asked Montey. 

“No, the melons ain’t bored, and the 
beer has gone clear into the ice cake.” 

Un-moored with sail up, the old boat 
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| voice, 


bent over like a falling chimney. 

“I’m a’feeling queer,” moaned Mon- 
tey after ten minutes of tobogganing. 

“You ate too much,” grunted Mr. 
Clutchbill clinging to the tiller with 
upright hair. 

Wiry as a cat, Montey clawed dizzily 
to the locker, dislodged a bottle of beer 
and without a wink dumped it down his 
hatch on the unhappy breakfast. 


T 2 o’clock Mr. Clutchbill served 
an afternoon tea which gave a 
tawney sand beach the appearance of a 
cannibal feast, the bald-headed canta- 
loupes were so suggestive of human 
head-pieces. Then casting off, the old 
sloop rounded a point where two 
islands were hitched together with a 
railroad bridge which had a “draw” in 
it. 

Seeing an ancient ark bowling down 
on him, the bridge-keeper came pranc- 
ing out of his hut with flying hair and 
shirt-tail. From the safety of a steel 
beam he poked his beak round the edge 
and needled his wiry voice up-wind. 

“Yuh want to come in, brothers?” 

Mr. Clutchbill and Montey stood up 
as though nudged by an elbow in 
prayer meeting. 

“We’re a’waitin!” howled Mr. 


Sweeping through the draw with the 


| dignity of a Spanish caraval, the Little 


Dipper splashed northward toward a 
line of blue that marked the Canadian 
horizon. At twilight Mr. Clutchbill 
swooped in like a gull to Pikeburg 
Wharf, Quebec, and tied up beside the 
priest’s black yacht with the French 
Tricolor kicking with hind legs at her 
peak. 

“Where’s the hotel?” hollered up the 
old director to a line of fishermen 
hitherto squatting on the ancient tim- 
bers but now excited at the newly ar- 
rived craft carrying a “For Sale” sign 
on her. 

“L’hotel? Papa Pinard’s... par la!” 
uttered a fisherman pointing vigorous- 
ly. 

Up the wharf Papa Pinard was 
found in a state of mental depression. 
The little Pikeburg House was being 
rebuilt. 

Mr. Clutchbill pressed him for lodg- 
ings. 

“They ain’t none,” he said wagging 
a large hairy hand to and fro in front 
of his eyes and pointing to the half- 
done repairs. 

“It’s coming dark .. . we’ve got to 
sleep,” bristled Mr. Clutchbill. 

“St. Picot! if you want to stay par 
la,” bellowed Papa Pinard in a bull- 
“stay! They ain’t only leetle 
| shin-gal on roof, she ain’t got no win- 
dees, and floor has got only a board on 
her in peu places.” 

“Any bed?” 

“T fix one.” 

Mr. Clutchbill looked at Montey. 


“We better turn in before our luck 
changes again. You want any more 
cantaloupes and beer?” 

“No-eh ... not any-y-y!” 

A half hour later there was still 
twilight enough so that the two ad- 
mirals could see to walk along the 
dead-man’s planks to an upstairs bed. 

A windy black night had hopped 
down on Pikeburg, Quebec. Mr. Clutch- 
bill fell asleep in an instant, but, dis- 
turbed by a strange gibbering, he rose 
on his elbows and stared at Montey. 

“Come out of it!” he ordered in a 
scared voice, hooking Montey’s top- 
sides. 

The old director went to sleep again 
only to awake at a creaking sound. 
Montey was gone. Mr. Clutchbill lit a 
match. 

Out along the black mosaic of bot- 
tomless floor holes Montey was nipping 
around. Sound asleep but never even 
stubbing a toe, he zigzagged along the 
single boards hand in hand with that 
heaven which guides sleep-walkers. 

“Montey!” boomed Mr. Clutchbill, 
“you come here! You want to whistle 
down through Papa Pinard’s undone 
dining room into the ashes of New 
France? The Hercules Trust Co. of 
New York wants you back in running 
order,” scolded the old director when 
Montey climbed into bed again. 


N the early morning a cloud caught 
fire in the Quebec heavens. It shot 
down a golden searchlight on the lake- 
port flower gardens where the little 
cinnamon pinks were kicking like mad 
in a steady hum of wind off the white- 
caps. Through the windowless window 
Mr. Clutchbill saw the Little Dipper 
dancing beside the priest’s black yacht. 
A bunch of early fishermen were point- 
ing eagerly at the old sloop. With a 
new light smouldering in his eyes, the 
old director got on his clothes, and 
hastened to the wharf. 

“She’s for sale?” asked an eager 
voice in a tone Mr. Clutchbill judged 
to come from a substantial Montreal 
summer resident. 

“Oh, yes. I’ll have to let her go for 
$600, including eight cantaloupes and 
a dozen of American beer.” 

“She’s mine!” flashed the man pull- 
ing out a check book. “Ask any one 
in this village if this check is good.” 

Mr. Clutchbill felt a shadow beside 
him and turned to find Montey. 

“This is the end of the lake, Montey ; 
we can’t go farther. I’ll put in a call for 
Spearhawk to come and get us.” 

And later while waiting for the call 
to get through, the old director took 
out a pencil and note book. 

“Boat, supplies, lodging less premi- 
um on Canadian funds, $332.00,” he 
muttered. “Profit $268.00 . . . almost 
100%. Montey, there’s a banking les- 
son for you to take back to the banking 
boys at your foreign home.” 
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MID-YEAR STATEMENTS: Some bank figures were up, some down (See page 3) 
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